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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


Tor the Christian Observer, 


FEAR 
TRUE 


CIVIL 


ORDER. 


dom.’—Jop xxvii. 28. 


many evidences of the opi- 


ed wisdom, 
cupations, and in forming the plans 


ase f for men 


to the ideas they have of wisdom. 
Ci . 


/ 


by whom ILIs sought. 
jects of pursuit, and the different 


vdts 


modes of acquiring those objects, 


How desirable and 


‘ist. Obsery. No. 


by which they intend to pursue 
ey consult the advice of this di- 
rectrix, and would have it understood 
tat they regulate their actions ac- 
cording to her counsels.—-[t would, 
however, be well if all persons acted 
wisely who fancy that they « 


renerally act accord- 


219. 


ae 


But 


OF GOD THE SOURCE 
WISDOM AND THE SAFE- 


€¢ Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is Wise 


Wispom is, very generally, con- 
sidered a mast valuable attainment. 
iideed, all mankind, except, perhaps, 
those WHO through habits of vice are 
igst to all feelings commun to hu- 
mauity, view it in Chis Heht, and strive 
io secure Its possession. 
sentiments entertaiued of this virtue 


the 


are nearly as varlous as the persons 
The different 


nious of men respecting what Is Call- 
Ian isxing on thelr oc- 


ICU, 


} 


SO. 


bow dellrhtful 
would it be to see all, iv there various 
salons, guided by fruve wisdom in 
ie performance of their respective 
wtles) And bow blessed, how much 
would hunian life thus 
Many of its miseries would 
PONCE Valisa away 3 and happiness, 
a cousiderable extent, would be- 
Combe Its distnguishing Character, 
how is it that such is not the 


} 


The defect lies here: they follow a 
wisdom which is their own ; a wis- 
dom Which ts foolishness, the sug- 
restion of a perverted mind, and of 
acorrupt heart. [na heathen coun- 
try this conduct might possibly find 
some palliation, but in a Christian 
land it admits of mone. 
wisdom revealed from and 
which may be acquired by all who 
pray and labour to attain it: it is the 
wisdom of the only wise God, in 
which there is no error, or deficien- 
cy : it iS, like its Author, perfect. 
Juis a wisdom that flowed from the 
fountain of know!edge, and its pri 


Phere is a 
above, 


ciples and properucs are fixed and 
Were men to acguain 
themselves with this heavenly wis- 
dom, and follow tts directions, the 
hy 
would present avery different aspect ; 
soclety would undergo a Surprising 
change. and wou'd become complete. 
ly new.—A D vine manbitestatlon of 
any truth with which the happiness 
of mankind is connected, must be 
always decined of the greatest value. 
A discovery of rehe aud w ron, of 
wisdoin and oftolly, according to the 


ubalterable. 


Stale ot He work, as just remarkec 


true and unerring standard, the mind 
of the Omniscient, is what cannot be 
sufficiently appreciated) A vracious 
interposition of the Deity in this 
respect, prevents doubts and dis 
tractions, precludes the possibility of 
error, cives firmness and decision to 
the conduct, while it leaves the ob. 
stipately wicked without the shadow 
ofexcuse. But white it carries with 
it these advantages, it lays oa those 
to whom it is vouchsafed 
tionable responsibilities. 
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344 Answers io Corresficndents. 


that there is only in truth an efficient ope- 
ration of asinking fund to the extent, as 
we have already said, of two millions and a 
half. As a remedy tor this state of things, 
and unless we are content to proceed, ina 


time of profound peace, at so slow a rate of 


reduction, some s\siem of Jarge and pro- 
ductive taxation must be resorted to. Itis 
this view of our financial condition which 
may prevent the funds from rising again to 
their former elevation, even after the pre- 
sent panic has subsided, and more especial- 
ly as aioan, to the extent of twenty-five 


millions, is currently spoken of as an expe. 
dient, if not a necessary measure of finance 


We shall conclude our observations on 
this subject with earnestly recommending 
it to our readers to do their utmost to dis. 
sipate the groundless alarm which has beer 
sounded by ignorant, or designing men, a 
specting the effects of a measure Which js 
not only wise in its principle, but, we are 
persuaded, will prove most beneficial] in its 
operation to all classes of the communiiy 


| 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


a a 


H.; Apve-tpuus; M.; A CampripGe GRravvare; F.; A Frtennv To THe Liz:: 


TY, AND A Foe To THE LICENTIOUSNESS, OF THE Press; A 





R; A Friexp 


oF YoutrH; X. Y.; W.M.; N.G.; J.M.A.; J. E.; A. H.; and lenorus; have 
been rece:ved, and are under consideration. 


CorneLivs Nepos’s letter to Mr. Urban, sent to our Publisher (posiage unpaid, 


ly could not be mtended for our work. 


We are much obliged to Ep1nensis for his remarks, but have substantial reasong / 


renewing the discussion to which his paper refers. 


A correspondent requests us tocorrect a statement given in our volume for 1812, pn. 80) 


relative to the Divinity Lectures at Westminster School. 
marks, *‘ according to the statutes of Westminster, interm time, by one cf t! 
They are delivered from a prebendal stali by one of th: 


ter to the King’s Scholars. 


Prebendaries. The boys are placed immediately under the lec:urer, and it is not} 


‘They are read,” be re. 
fo @ } 


7 
Je 
t 


t pos- 








sible but that every one of them must hear what is actually delivered to them.” Qur 
correspondent will perceive that our statement referred to the pupils at large; his 
own, apparently, more immediately to the King’s Scholars, though we are glad to take 
it, as we tru-the means it, inits dargest sense. Our correspondent adds—* With re. 
spect to the character of these lectures, those of the present Dean (Dr. Ireland) are 
befure the public ; and the Prebendary, who has since taken the uffice of Term Lec- 
turer, has carefully endeavoured to do his duty, to fix attention, and to do good; no: 


JIU, AN 
has the labour in any instance been bestowed in vain.” 


We have looked out the papers of H.S., and left them at our Publisher's as desired.— 


Anowier correspondent, who requests the return of the copy of a letter sent to ust 
1814, but of winch be has Jost the original, must be aware, that it is next to impossi 
ble for us, after so long a period, to comply with his desire, amidst the multiplicity ¢! 
papers that crowd in upon us every month. Should we meet with it at any futurc 
time, it shall bereturned. A third writer has set us to look over a year’s correso:- 
dence for a paper, wlich we find was left at the place which he desired, several months 
since. We earnestly request that correspondents who wish for copies of their papers, 
in case of their not appearing in our pages, would retain a transcript at the time; 4% 
it is somewhat unreasonable to expect Us, except in particular cases, to search throug 


x voluminous correspondence four a single paper. 
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their duty to learn what the Divine 
mercy has revealed ; to receive with 
thanktulness the information it has 


Zhe Fear of God tae Source of Wisdom. {June 
ie, 


every thing that a belief in a perfect 
‘a 4 Sai . a = ‘ 
and Almighty Sovereign is calculated 
to produce, by no means excluding 


communicated ; and implicitly to fol- those principles of love and gratitude 
iow what it has enforced. Nogreat- which the Gospel so Constantly wl 
ev indignity can be offered to the Al- joins as the motives of Christian con. 


mighty than to negiect and despise duct. 


* 


Nothing Into Which this holy 


his revealed will, or to preter tolt fear does not enter can effectual}+ 


eur own wisdom, by following the 
dictates of our own blind and depray- 

if we desire to please 
the blessed and only Potentate, we 
must cultivate a knowledge of his 
word : ifwe are anxious to be truly 
wise both for this werld and for that 
eternal one which Is to follow it, we 
must consult the oracles of Heaven: 
ifwe really wish to be happy and to 
make others so, we must know and 
follow the unerring directions of him 
who is the God of wisdom, and must 


. . 
ot miods. 


subdue the impetuosities and ebulli. 
Uighs ol a sinful heart, put an end to 
contusion and disorder in seciety, and 
induce us on all oceasions to comply 
with the demands of duty, and make 
us truly wise unto salvation. Behold, 
the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom. 

Now we tind that very different 
considerations ususlly influence the 
hearts and conduct of men. They 
are induced to duty, such as it is, by 
motives and ends that have no refe- 
rence to a Superior Being : their 


endeavour to puint them out to our spring of action is not connected with 


ellow-creatures, and to spread the 
knowledge of them throughout every 


branch of society. 


But mere knowledge comprehends 
but one part of true wisdom: fer we 
not unfrequently perceive that a 
knowing man is not always a wise 
one. It istrue that wisdom includes 
knowledge, but itincludes also some- 
' e have a heart as 
wei! as a mind; alfections as weil 


. Sy 
Laing nore. \% 


af 


as understanding. We may know 


our cuty, and yet be overruled by 
our evil propensitics, so as to neg- 
lect the practice ofit. In order to 


\e 


be truly wise it is necessary not only 
to have our understanding divinely 
enlightened, but to obtain something 


a8u 


° . 
that may lifluei:ce the heart, some- 
thing that may Curd and restrain its 


“WS 


sinful irregularities, and subject it to 
the control of the understanding so 
enlightened. What this is, it is not 
difficult for us wi.o possess a Divine 
revelition toknow: lt is aconsci0oUuse 
ness of a Superior Beiny, of his cha- 


rocter, greatness, arg covernment, 


athe -> 
as reveajed Ih sacre’ Writ; sucna 
Consciseusness eS Wiil Chyehdaer in 


’ "—_ e Tp . ' 
the heart that feehig which the 


r 
Scriptures denominaie which 
is an impression that pariakes of 





Heaven, but receives all its force 
and power exclusively from earth, 
Worldly interest, greatness, honour, 
and pleasure are their predominating 
and ruling principles. While means 
for the gratification of their natura} 
propensities are afforded, there may 
be a parual, but no farther thana 
partial, ooservance of duty. The 
covetous man will du what is right, 
so far as it happens to be consistent 
with hisown secular advantage. The 
ambitious will not be reluctant to 
perform what 1s good, and even to 
exercise acts of generosity and bene- 
volence, provided his own name 1s 
thereby exalted. ‘Phe man_ of plea- 
sure will comply with the requisl- 
tions of duty as far as they do not 
interfere with the gratification of his 
vain and sinful propensities. All 
these mey be, loa certain extent, 
useful members of the commsualty 5 
but they «are useful from ho other 
miocjyve than to serve their own ends, to 
satisfy thelr ow scifishness aig pl ide. 


Being governed by principles erigh 
ae ° J ols aw ia ie ; : ‘ +} ey 
nating in, and termina’ iy on, se, iiey 
t . ose wie’ 
become so contracted in their views, 


that they are not capable of acts 0 


Ac 4+. 


’ ° . ¢ a — ct ICP 
pure Gisimtere-teaqness, Gi Jus i’™s 
p >t est fa he. 
or equity : they cannet exvend ss 
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nefits farther than the boundaries of 


some one of their ruling lusts ; ho 
spring but that which touches self in 
some way or other can produce ac- 
. Itis owing to the prevalency 
of these principles that disputes, con- 
tentions, and wars arise; that dis- 
affection, discontent, and sedition 
disturb the peace of sociely ; that 
tyranny and oppression prevail ; that 
injustice and corrupt practices are 
witnessed: In a word, that misery Is 
so common, and happiness is so 
rarely to be met with in the world. 
The reason of these effects is very 
evident : individual interest and gra- 
tification becoming the sole objects 
of desire and pursuit, inevitably lead 
co disunton and discord; and these 
create jealousies, und rouse al} the 
host of irritable passions ; and the 
ultimate result, except prevented by 
some superior ferce, ts disorder, vio- 
lence, and destruction. One party 
overcemes, gains his point, and is 
eratificd; the other is compelled to 
submit aud to reap the frait of his 
disappointment In silence. Both 
we rendered miserable ; the one by 
success, and the other by loss and 
raisfortune., The prosperous is in- 
fated, and his desire is strengthened 
by being fed; and the stronger it 
becumes, the greater are Its crav- 
ings, and the more unhappy it reo- 
ders its subject. The unfortunate 
is made unhappy, his disappointed 
desire irritates his envy ; and the in- 
olence of his enemy increases the 
evil, so that he becomes a prey to 
rancorous hatred, the very passion 
that predominates in the minds of 
wicked and condemned spirits. Such 
aré the tendency and natural cfect 
of sclfish principles; but there are 
many things in the course of events 
which retard their progress, and 
weaken their influence; some of 
them counteract cach other ; some 
of them remedy these evils, if not 
by a contrary, yet by a different ope- 
ration ; and some are over-ruled, for 
‘ue lasting benefit of the community, 
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The Fear of God the Seurce of Wisdom. 


by that invisible Hund that clicits 


good from evil.—The eradication of 


these principles Is ‘necessary for the 
permanent peace and happiness oi 
mankind. As long as they continue 
in force, no universal union can be 
expected, no assurance for the per- 
formance of duty can be obtained, no 
uniform comphance with the direc. 
tions of wisdom can be secured : for 
an exclusive or an excessive devotion 
to self is inconsistent with harmony 


} 


and the promotion of general good ; 


todo right in the present stale of 


things is not always for our worldiy 
interes: ; and to follow what truce wis- 
dom teaches, is seidom congenial to 
a selfish heart. In order to produce 
union there must be one standard of 
duty, fixed and universally observed ; 
and one interest acknowledged and 
universally promoted. But wiere is 
that standard, and what is that inte- 
rest? Blessed be God, we are not at 
aloss foran answer. The universal, 
fixed, unchangeable, and unerring 
standard, is the revealed will of the 
Qminiscient; the one general, and 
paramount interest, is the glory of 
his name in the improvement, com- 
fort, and present and eternal happi- 
ness of his creatures. 

To render obedience a duty, there 
must be a superior ; and to enforce 
it, there must be authority. Now the 
more exalted the superior, and the 
higher the authority, the greater is 
the security for its performence. 
‘the exalted stations allotted to per- 
sons in authority, and the power 
vested in them, both by Divine ap. 
pointment and by human consent, 
are, no doubr, considerable in theit 
influence: they justly and deservedly 
exercise no Slight degree of con- 
trol over the conduct of mens; but it 
is such a contro] as, in its utmost 
extent, 1S limited and confined. The 
authority which one man has over 
another extends no farther than the 
boundaries of this short life. The 
sanctions of buman laws are only tem- 
porary. Hence their weakness and 
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348 dhe Fear of God the Source of Wisdom. 


insuficiency. To set duty in Its 
strongest light, and to exhibit i in 
its most imperative demands, He 
who is higher than the highest must 
be introduced; and to enferce ef- 
fectually its observance, a reference 
must be had to an authority which 
can neither be evaded nor resisted 
—the authority of Him who made 
and preserves us. and whois to de- 
ermine our everlasting condition. 
Temporary benefits and punish- 
ments are, doubtless. powerful in. 
cucements to obedience, and tend to 
prevent disorder and confuston ; but 
they are nothing when compuared to 
those that are commensurate in du- 
ration with eternity. The ailure- 
ments of interest and the sword of 
power may at iimes be effectual ; 
at least as far as the outward action 
is concerned ; but there are occas 
sions on which they are too weak to 
exert any influence. Nothing can 
control the heart under every difli- 
culty and temptation, but the creat- 
ness and the presence of Tiim who 
can reward bevond the grave, who 
Can recompense the righteous with 
eternal glory, and cast beth the body 
and soul of the wicked into everlast- 
inur destruction. 

The fear of the Lord is the only 
sure remedy for all the evils and dis- 
orders which disturbthe tranquillity, 
and dissolve the bonds of society : 
it is the only safeguard of peace and 
subordination. Without this fear 
predominating in the heart, we can 
expect netther the higher nor the 
Jowerorders of the community right- 
Jy and regularly to perform their du- 
ty. Infidels boast of their system as 
productive of good to mankind; but 
their boast is vain and presumptuous. 
Their code, on the very face of it, 
falsifies their pretensions. Tor can 
that which separates the creature 
from his Creator—can that which de- 
nies the responsibility of man to a 
holy and righteous God—can that 
which uttempts to wrest the heart 
from the calutary control of an Al- 
mighty Power, be productive of una- 


- 


[June, 


nimity and concord? Nay, ra her, 
does it not naturally lead to disorder 
and confusion? Much, indeed, was 
said some time since, by the propa. 
gators of this system, respecting ‘its 
beneficial tendency ; and some proofs 
have been brought forward to sub. 
Stantiote their assertions ; but noth. 
ing to the purpose, We may well 
account for all that has been adduced. 
Ambition may, at times, produce 
wonderful effects: but its efforts are 
not generally of long continuance ; 
they soon fail ; and time brings to 
light its weakness and its folly. 
While prosperity continues, while 
there are not many hardships to be 
undergone, whatever our views may 
be as to a Superior Being, there may 
not be much encroachment on the 
public tranquillity, especially when 
we connect with this, the care and 
diligence which the novelty ofa sys- 
tem and a concern for its reputation, 
usually instil into the spirit of its 
inventors and conductors. But it we 
would see the natural effects of an 
avowed disbelief in a God, let us 
read the history of a neighbouring 
nation, in which he was publicly de- 
nied and insulted, and in which the 
abettors of the doctrine acted In per- 
fect consistency with such a denial. 
They followed the propensities of 
their own hearts without any re- 
straint; evidently proving by their 
actions that they had not the least 
trace of a belief that they should 
hereafter be called to an account for 
them. But a public denial of God 
is nol necessary in order to consti- 
tute an infidel. Many, under the 
mask of a Christian profession, live 
as if there was no God : they shew 
no respect or regard for him ; his 
fear is not in their hearts. What ts 
the general character of our public 
delinquents who call for the exercise 
and visitation of the law? Are they 
not such as * have not the fear ol 


God before their cyes ?” They differ - 


not in principle from professed In- 

fidels. They have excluded God from 
: ' °C she 

their thoughts ; they act as if there 
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were no such Being to notice their 
jeeds or punish their crimes. Being 
tem — to satisfy their dishonest and 
pacious desies, under an eXpecta- 
cae of concealment and impunity 
from men, they add to this a total for- 
re fulness of that eye which seeth in 
secret, of that ear which hears the 
yery whispers of the heart, of that 
Aimighty hand whose praspes Cannot 
ne evaced, Of that God who shall 
bring every work into judgment, wiih 
every secre! thing, whether it be good 
or whether it be evil, (Kec. xil. 14.) 
Religion, indeed, has often suffer- 
ed by the misconcuct of some real, 
but for the most part of false, friends. 
Under precence of devotedness to its 
service, an infidel heart has not un- 
frequently accomplished its design ; 
and unhappily there have never been 
wanting those who impute to Chris- 
tianity itself the worst of its abuses. 
But whatever blame may attach to 
any of its professors, it is not equita- 
ble to attribute their faults to the 
system itself. except those faults can 
be proved to have bec taught by its 
doctrines, or encoureged asa part 
of the practice which it enforces. 
Wherever the Gospel is correctly 
known, and cordiaily loved, it inva- 
rably produces the wholesome fruits 
of righteousness. It contains every 
tling necessary to be known In order 
io shew what is right, and to induce 
us toits performance. It reveals a 
perfect rule of conduct, it enforces 
obedience by the highest authori y ; 
it si ti its mntiens from heaven 
d from earth ; its sanctions are In 
he highest degree awful and tre- 
mendous ; it includes ali the boasted 
‘vantages of natural religion, and 
“es to them others of infinitely 
hore value and importance. What 
‘an infidelity do for the peace and 
‘eppiness of man, in compatison 
"ha religion like this? Or rather, 
3 it might be unanswerably asked, 
vt evils can infidelity do, which 
‘is religion, when properly in exer- 
AS, is not sufficient to remedy 
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A difficulty, however, may occur 
to some minds ag to the truth of its 
eflicucy, from a review of the real 
siate of the Christian world. Not- 
withstanding all our religious advan- 
teuges, and the extension of know- 
ledpe and Divine truth, vice and 
wickedness are still awfully preva- 
lent; and even crimes of the biack- 
est hue are daringly and unblushing. 
ly committed. ‘The enemy may in- 
sultingly ask, Where is your boasted 
religion ? Aud the weak in the faith 
may be led to doubt its truth or 
its power. But upon due examina- 
tion it will be found that though re- 
ligious knowledge has, especially of 
late years, Made great progress, yet 
there sill prevails en awful igno- 
rance of Divine truth in many pla- 
ces, among all classes of the commu- 
nity. With regard to the poor, it 
may be that the generality are in- 
structed In the arts of writing and of 
reading 3 but this 1s but a small step 
towards the acquisition of religious 
truth Fhe knowledge of that God 
whom we ure to fcar, is a science 
Which though cap:bie being at- 
tained threugh the Divine assistance 
equally by all, is yet to be learned 
by dilrgence and imsiruction. Very 
many are In pame Christians, with- 
out knowing what Christionity is; 
without being .cquaintec cither with 
its GOCtrines, its principles, or its due 
ties. And how causuch be expected 
to fear God, of whom they are igno- 
rant? Ly reference to the poor, ow- 
ing to thei great ignorance of the 
pature and requisitions of tie Chris. 
tian fatth, the state of morals among 
them is extremely iow ; many of 
them understand no more of the reel 
principles of onr region than the 
very heathens. The root of the evil 
(1 mean as far as oucward means are 
concerned) is evident: it results 
from a Want of aregular course of 
religious education. It is, howe ver, 
consoling to see that attempts sre 
now mace toremove this evil. But 
ereat onorance of religious truth is 
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not confined to the lower ranks of 
life ; it extends to every rank. While 
other sciences ate cultivated with 
great assiduity aud application, the 
Divine science, the most pure, the 
most sublime, the most beneficial and 
suitable to man, Is too often neglect- 
ed and deemed unworthy of atten- 
tion. While those that pertain to 
the present life are acquired with 
reat care and labour, that which re- 
gards the invisible and eternal world, 
and that future life which never ends, 
is too often Icft unknown. There 
are many even tn the highest ranks 
of the respectable part of the com- 
munity, who in other respects are 
well informed, yet are miserably ig- 
most momentous 
truths of Divine Revelation. They 
consider themselves Christians ; and 
yet they know not why they are so, 
and possess no legitimate claim to 
that distinction. They know not God ; 
hence their impiety whence their ne- 
select of religious duties, and hence 
their manifest disregard for F/im 
How difie- 


norant as to the 


that ought to be feared. 
rent would be the conduct of all 

every rank, ifthey were of the same 
opinion with the son of Sirach, when 
Le said, Whether he be rich, noble, 


wr proor, their glory ws the fear of 


the Lord. (Eccl. x. 22.) 

It must be remembered tha at s$pi- 
ritual ignorance Is not a state of mind 
the best calculated forthe patient 
endurance of evils. Our country 
has had lately to encounter arduous 
difficulties; difficulties which have 
pressed heavily on almest all sta- 
tions of life. The sufferings of the 
poor have been and are still conside- 
rable. Can we then wonder that in- 
dividuals thus circumstanced, if des- 
titute of the principles of religion, 
und without the fear of God and 
knowledge ofa Sav‘our, which bane 
lead them to solfer any evil rathe 
than commit sin, sheu id follow hate 
own inclinations, and, being straiten- 
ed in their temporal vasie-yeieag’ ie 
give way to temptation, and run from 
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one cxcess to another, ull they 
regardless of their character and 
even of their liberty and lives ? 
But in order to come to the cory 
of the evil, another point must be 
mentioned. Where there are no 
good principles, the way is open for 
the reception of bad ones ; and in 
these times there are not Wanting 
those who spread such principles 
with great diligence. In former 
ages attempts to promote infidelity, 
to create discontent, and subvert ciyi! 
order, were principally confined ts 
the middle and higher ranks of the 
community ; but now the mode o; 
attack is changed. Despairing of 
success in other quarters, the abet. 
tors of infidelity and sedition have 
lately directed their poisonous daris 
in an especial manner to the least 
enli; rhtened classes of society. Hav- 
ing found many of the poor in cis. 
tress, they roused and irritated their 
feelings by endeavouring to per- 
suade them that all their difficulties 
and sufferings proceeded from the 
misconduct of others; and, not con- 
tent with this, they held out to then 
prospects of deliverance; and in a 
mabner promised them plenty and 
happiness, if they would undertake 
the subversion of the state. Being 
aware that religion was not favours 
ble to the promotion of their sys- 
tem, they endeavoured upon all oc- 
casions to erase it altogether from 
the minds of their followers. In 
some they found but few, or scarcely 
any, traces of it, and easily succeed: 
edin their purpose. This being 4° 
complished, they infused into then 
minds ideas the most erroncous, atid 
most dangerous to the well-being and 
happiness of man, and infuriated thelr 
passions by the most extravagant and 
fallacious representations. Wohat 
can be sald of such men ;—=mcn; ¥ ho 
‘ having found a portion of their tel: 
low-creatures in distress, and in: 
comparative state of ignorance, | ine 
stead of extending relief tot hem, ¢ 
what they could to make them mor 
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The Fear of God the 


-arshje, and endcavoured even to 


esyade them to consider charity 


pe 

ssa er be allowed that some faci- 
ty has been given tothe plans and 
stentions of hone to whom the allu- 
sion is. made, by the knowledge of 
reading now possessed by most per. 
cons even in the lowest rank of life. 
To be able merely to read without 
rejiglous instruction is so far from 
being always of wy real advantage 
+9 ‘he noor in the present state yt 
things, that it often becomes a source 
of ts incalculable evil. This cannot 
fil to appear evident, when It is ta- 


ken into the account how widely 
ele sed are publications which op- 
ase every good principle and every 


honest feeling r, and how prone hu- 
man nature is to every thing that 
fitters its pride and countenances 
its corruption. Knowledge is not 
beneficial ; its profita- 
jleness depends on its nature and 
quali y. To know that which is 
eood is useful 3 but to know what Is 
cvil Is often INJUTIOUS, and indeed it 
is ulweys so, except it be to avoid it. 
To supply an individual with an abi- 
ity to read without directing him 
how to make his reading useful, 1s 
tovive him a weapon which may 
prove of serious consequence to him- 
self and others. Except religious 

principles be taught and inculcated, 
except the fear of the Lord be im- 
pressed on the mind, the education 
cithe lower orders will only make 
licm more open to the impositions 
of the discontented, and to the delu- 
sive sophisms of intriguing and de- 
signing men. With a free press, 
rather, [ might say, with a licen- 
lous one, it is impossible to insist 
oo much on the necessity of accom- 
panying education with strictly reli- 
gious instruction: itis impossible to 
be too careful to fortify the minds of 
lle Instructed against the virulent, 
inlummatory, and profane trash, 
Which malignity to God and to the 
best Interests of man, pours forth in 
Pascnous and pestiertiol torrents on 


necessarily 
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this our otherwise highly favoured 
land. If the floodgates of infideiity 
be suffered to stand open, we must 
strengthen our barriers lest we be 
swept away by its overflowing 
streams 
the Gospel be faithfully taught; let 
the sovereignty and government of 
God be clearly unfolded ; let his 
greatness, his holiness, his justice, 
his love, and his mercy as they are 
manifested in Christ Jesus, be fully 
explained ; and let the day of judg- 
ment be brought to view, together 
with its most awful and Infinitely im. 
portant consequences, our everlast- 
ing misery or happiness ;—let these 
things be instilled into the infant 
mind, and by the blessing of God, we 
shall succeed in impressing on the 
hearts of men the /car of the Lord, 
and shall- establish a en against 
aviiich the nig tanen sha “not prevail. 

To shew il e benefits of religious 
Instruction, “ont it Operates even 
upon eur present comfort and hap- 
piness, and upon the peace and im- 
provement of society, and how much 
itis needed by all in every rank of 
life for the due performance of duty, 
would not be a very difficult task ; 
but a few remarks only shall be ad- 
duced, relative more particularly to 
its benefits on the poor. 

No one can deny that the condi- 
tion of the poor is, generally speak- 
ing, attended with more hardships 
and sufferings than that ¥ any other. 
But it is one that must exist in the 
present state of things : is the ap- 
polntment of God himself: “or the 
jioor, said Jehovah to the Israelites, 
sail never cease out of the land. In 
this more trying and Jess advanta- 
peous station, and themselves being 
fully aware of it, it is not an easy 
matter to render the poor resigned 
and contented with their lot. Indeed, 
nothing can fully effect this but re- 


ligion. Buta knowledge ef God in 
Christ, and a behef in his merciful 


promises, do naturally produce not 
only submission, but a willing ac- 
quiescence in our present condi 


Let, then, the docirines of 
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however afflictive. The prevailing 
consciousness that the Almighty 
** hath made of one blood all nations 
of men to dwell on all the face of the 
earth,’ and in wisdom avd mercy 
“ Hath determined the times before 
appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation,” accompanied with a fear 
of losing the favour, and of incurring 
the displeasure, of our heavenly 
Father, and with a persuasion that 
he makes ‘all things work together 
for good to them that love him, and 
are tiie called according to bis pur- 
pose,” will raise a barrier against dis- 
content and insubordination, which 
no opposing force can remove or de- 
stroy. Let the hesrt acknowledge 
the government of God, and feel it- 
self interested in the blessings of 
redemption, and patience under pre- 
sent evils will necessarily follow, An 
essential principle in the motive to 
Jawful obedience to the powers that 
be is the recognition of the Almigh- 
ty as the universal Sovereign, ang the 
Disposer of all events, The denial 
of him is also the principal source 
of disobedience. He that from Chris- 
tian motives obeys lawful authority, 
obeys God at the same time, and 
owns his power; but he that refuses 
to obey such an authority, opposes 
the providence of the Almighty, and 
virtually denies his dominion. This 
is the view given of the subject in 
the word of Inspiration: “ There is 
no power but of God; the powers 
that be are ordained of God. Whoso- 
ever, therefore, resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God : and 
they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation.’’ (Rom. xill. 1, 2.) 

Again; the view given usin Scrip- 
ture of the present state of things, 
and of our future destination, is such 
as is most effectually calculated to 
produce conteatmentand submission. 
By misrepresenting the chief busi. 
ness of man in this world, and by 
itting his eyes to fururity, the in. 


sfiut 
del greatly enhances the distresses 


“ 
of fife : he makes our burdens more 


a: 


i 
heavy. apd our evils more intolerable, 
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He will have us to place all our hap. 
piness 1n the enjoyment of presen: 
things ; and, as toa future state, he 
attempts to deprive us of any thing 
like a cheering hope, by involving it 
in the gloom of doubt and uncertain. 
ty. When all future prospects of 
happiness are thus taken aWay, it is 
very natural for man to be more 60- 
liciious for the present life ; and, 
being persuaded there is no superin. 
tending power, he will not be very 
scrupulous as to the means ol obtain. 
ing the objects of his desires. Buta 
Christian ts taught to view things in 
a very different light: he regards 
this life as a state of probation, a 
state ia which bis principal business, 
and comparatively his only ccncern, 
Is to make preparation for another, 
He is charged not to lay up treasures 
on earth, nor to set his affections on 
things below. He is to consider his 
life in this world as a pilgrimage, 4 
short journey to eternity. He is, 
moreover, told, that faithfulness to 
his heavenly Sovereign, and a com- 
pliance with his will ta the midst of 
evils, opposition, and sufferings, is 
but preparative toan everlasting rest, 
an eternal weight of glory. The 
representation given to him of the 
next world, contrasted with the pre- 
sent, is in the highest degree cheer- 
ing. This life is short—it is buta 
span: the ages of the life to come 
have no end. The evils of our pre- 
sent State are soon over, and are 
comparatively light: the enjoyments 
of the next are eternal, and incon- 
ceivably great. And what can be 
imagined that will have a stronger 
tendency to promote contentment 
and resignation under the pressure 
of adversity and trouble, than tals 
view of our present and future state! 
From such a view the real Christian 
is enabled to say with the Apostle, 
Nine of these things move me, neither 
count I my life dear to me, 89 that I 
may finish my course with Jey. (Acts 
XX. 24.) ; 
There is another consideration 
also, which musinot be omitted. The 
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Gospel dignifies the service and oc- 
cupation of even the lowest. It es- 
timates our services, not by their 
greatness or smallness, but by the 
principle from which they spring. 
There are particular branches of 
duty belonging to every situation.— 
Some are of greater benefit and im- 
portance to our fellow-creatures.— 
But what makes the difference in the 
sight of God, is the manner in which 
they are performed, The most ho- 
nourable duty, and that which in- 
volves the greatest consequence to 
the present and eternal interests of 
man, will not be acceptable to God, 
except it be executed from motives 
of faith and love. But the humbiest 
duty, the lowest service, that man is 
called to perform in the most de- 
pressed stations of life, if done from 
those principles—even a cup of cold 
water given to a disciple én the name 
of a discifle—shall not lose its re. 
ward. This is the light also in which 
the Apostle places the subject: when 
speaking to servants, he says, What- 
soever ye do, do tt heartily as to the 
Lord,and not unto men: Knowing, 
that of the Lord ve shall receive the 
reward of the inheritance ; for ye serve 
the Lord Christ. (Col. ili. 23, 24.) 

Several other things might be 
mentioned to elucidate and confirm 
ie position that has been laid down. 
But enough has surely been said to 
shew that we cannot set too high a 
value on religious instruction, as it 
vears on the present and future com- 
‘ort, peace, and happiness of the 
‘ower orders of society. 

But the fear of the Lord, as before 
observed, is beneficial not only to one 
rank in life, but to every rank ; and 
vélore we Can expect any thing like 
universal happiness, this fear must 
penetrate into every heart, aud spread 
‘ivourhout every branch of the com- 
munity, For nothing else will in- 
‘wlibly direct us to act wisely for 
ume and for eternity. No superior 
“Mt the Almighty is sufficiently ele- 
Christ. Obsery, No, 210. 
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vated to command universal regard 
and submission ; no authority but 
His possesses the ability and power 
to controul the hearts as well as the 
actions of men; and no dominion 
but his extends to another life, and 
can command eternity to vindicate 
its claims. Whatever be the stations 
we occupy, or the duties we are call- 
ed upon to perform, let the fear of 
the Lord reign in our hearts; let us 
never dare to offend Him, always re- 
membering that solemn day, when a 
strict account of our thoughts, words, 
and actions must be given; and when 
he will render to every man according 
to his deeds; to them who by fratient 
continuance in well doing, seek for glo- 
ry and honour and immortality, eter- 
nal life ; but unto them that are con- 
tentious, and do not obey the truth, 

but obey unrighteousness, indignation 
and wrath, tribulation and angutsh, 

ufion every soul of man that doeth 

evil; but glory, honeur, and feace, t: 

every man that worketh good; for 

thercisno respect of persons with Godt 
(Rom. ii, 6—11, 


re 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir gave me pleasure, lately, in look- 
ing into * Smith’s Theory of Moral 
Sentiments,” to observe that he has 
not in that work, as far asI perceive, 
countenanced the athelstical proceed- 
ing so common in these days, and 
referred to in your Review of Mr. 
Rennel’s pamphlet, of dethroning 
God from the government of the 
world, and substituting in his place 
such * phantoms’’ as the “law of na- 
ture,” ‘vital properties,” “energies 
of the mind,” &c. He speaks of the 
‘‘ goudness,’ the ‘* wisdom,” the 
‘providence of God,” and the “ in- 
tercession and atonement,” of our 
Saviour, with a propriety and seri- 
ousness which few readers would 
look for in the pages of the friend 
and admirer of Hume. Smith, in- 
deed, in consequence of his unhappy 
2 A 
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intimacy with that sceptical philoso- 
pher, has been, by many persons not 
well acquainted with his writings, 
gratuitously noted down as tinctured 
with the same infidel principles : 
whereas the work I have mentioned 
contains sentiments calculated, not 
Only to discountenance this idea, but 
even to raise him much higher in the 
scale of orthodoxy, than many whose 
claims to that honourable character- 
istic have been less questioned. 

As many of your readers may not 
remember the passages to which I 
refer, or have the work at hand to 
consult, | would transcribe two or 
three which will, I think, confirm the 


opinion | have advanced. 
A. H. 


“ When the general rules which 
determine the merit and demerit of 
actions come thus to be regarded as 
the Jaws of an all-powerful Being, 
who watches over our conduct, and 
who, in a life to come, will reward 
the observance and punish the breach 
of them, they necessarily acquire a 
new sacredness from this considera- 
tion. That our regard to the wiil of 
the Deity ought to be the supreme 
rule of our conduct, can be doubted 
of by nobody that believes his exis- 
tence. The very thought of disobe- 
dience seems to inyolve in it the 
most shocking impropriety. How 
vain, how absurd would it be for man, 
either to oppose or to neglect the 
commands that were laid upon him 
by Infinite Wisdom and Infinite 
Power! How unnatural, how im- 
piously ungrateful, not to reve- 
rence the precepts that were pre- 
scribed to him by the infinite good- 
ness of the Creator, even though no 
punishment was to follow their vio- 
lation. The sense of propriety is 
here too well supported by the 
strongest motives of self-interest.— 
The idea that, however, we may es- 
cape the observation of man, or be 
placed above the reach of human 
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punishment, yet we are always acting 
under the eye of, and exposed to the 
punishment of God, the great ayep. 
ger of injustice, is a Motive capable 
of restraining the most head-strong 
passions, with those at least, who, 
by constant reflection, have rendered 
it familiar to them. 

“Tt is in this manner that religioy 
enforces the natural sense of duty: 
and hence it is that mankind in gene. 
ral are disposed to place great conf. 
dence in the probity of those who 
seem deeply impressed with reli- 
gious sentiments. Such persons, 
they imagine, act under an additiona! 
tie, besides those which regulate the 
conduct of other men. The regard 
to the propriety of action, as well as 
to reputation—the regard to the ap- 
plause of his own breast, as well as 
to that of others—are motives which 
they suppose have the same influ- 
ence over the religious man, as the 
man of the world. But the former 
lies under another restraint, and ne- 
ver acts deliberately, but as in the 
presence of that Great Superior who 
is finally to recompense him accord- 
ing to his deeds. A greater trust is 
reposed, on this account, in the re- 
gularity and exactness of his con- 
duct. And wherever the natura! 
principles of religion are not cor 
rupted by the factious and party zeal 
of some worthless cabal ; whereve' 
the first duty which it requires is to 
fulfil all the obligations o¢ morality; 
wherever men are not taught to ob- 
serve frivohous observances, as more 
immediate duties of religion than 
acts of justice and beneficence, and 
to imagine that by sacrifices and ce- 
remonies, and vain supplications. 
they can bargain with the Deity fo: 
fraud and perfidy and violence; the 
world undoubtedly judges right in 
this respect, and justly places adou- 
ble confidence in the rectitude of the 
religious man’s behaviour.” Alora. 
Sentiments of the Sense of Duty. 
Part iii. end of chap. 4. 
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« That the Deity loves virtue and _ sence of his fellow-creatures, he may 
hates vice, as a voluptuous man loves even justly elevate himself, and may 
riches and hates poverty; not for often have reason to think highly of 
their own sakes, but for the effects his own character and conduct, com- 
they tend to produce ; that he loves pared to the still greater imperfection 
the one only because it promotesthe of theirs. But the case is quite dif- 
happiness of society, which his be- ferent when about to appear before 
nevolence prompts him to desire; his infinite Creator. ‘To sucha Be- 
and that he hates the other, only be- ing, he fears that his littleness and 
cause it occasions the misery of man- weakness can scarcely ever appear 
kind, which the same divine quality the proper object either of esteem or 
renders the object of his aversion; of reward. But he can easily con- 
isnot the doctrine of untaught na- ceive, how the numberless violations 
wre, but of an artificial refinement of duty, of which he has been guilty, 
of reason and philosophy. Our un- should render him the proper object 
taught natural sentiments all prompt of aversion and punishment; and he 
ysto believe, that as perfect virtue thinks he can see no reason why the 
is supposed necessarily to appear to Divine indignation should not be let 
the Deity, as it does tous, for itsown loose without any restraint, upon so 
sake, and without any further view, vile an insect as he imagines that he 
the natural and preper object of love himself must appear to be. If he 
and reward, so must vice, of hatred should still hope for happiness, he 
and punishment. ‘That the gods nei- suspects he cannot demand it from 
ther resent nor hurt, was the general the justice, but that he must entreat 
maxim of all the different sects of it from the mercy, of God. Repen- 
the ancient philosophy: and if by tance, sorrow, humiliation, contrition, 
resenting be understood that violent at the thought of his past conduct, 


nd disorderly perturbation which seem, upon this account, the senti- 


olen distracts and confounds the hu- ments which become him, and to be 
man breast; or if by hurting be un- the only means which he has left for 
verstood, the doing mischief wanton. appeasing that wrath which he knows 
y,and without regard to propriety he has justly provoked. He even 
ind justice ; such weakness is un- distrusts the efficacy of all these, 
‘oubtedly unworthy of the Divine and naturally fears lest the wisdom 
perfection. But if it be meant, that of God should not, like the weakness 
vice does not appear to the Deity to of man, be prevailed upon to spare 
oa for its own sake, the object of the crime, by the most importunate 
“horrence and aversion, and what, lamentations of the criminal. Some 
oF its own sake, it is fit and right other intercession, some other sacri- 
would be punished, thetruth of this fice, some other atonement, he ima- 
“Maxim seems yery repugnant to gines, must be made for him, beyond 
‘ome very natural feelings. if we what he himself is capable of mak- 
‘onsult our natural feelings, we are ing, before the purity of the Divine 
¢pt to fear lest, before the holiness justice can be reconciled to his mani- 
“| God, vice should appear morc fold offences. The doctrines of re- 
poy of punishment than the weak- velation coincide, in every respect, 
less and imperfection of human vir- with those original anticipations of 
tape sial seem to be of reward. nature ; and as they teach us how 
2 m Snen about to appear before little we can depend upon the imper- 
0 Bi Infinite perfection, can fection of our own virtue, so thev 
oh ttle confidence in his own shew us, atthe same time, that the 

»Orin the imperfect propriety most powerful Intercession has beer 
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Atonement has been paid for our 
manifold transgressions and iniqul- 
ties. "—— Theory of Merit and Demerit. 
Part i. latter part of second section. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


T wave been much surprised with 
arguments Which I have lately heard 
brought forward, and that by men 
who ought to have known better, 
against the right of a Christian le- 
gisiature to draw upon the public 
purse ior religious purposes. We 
ail well remember when the author 
of “the Legend of the Velvet 
Cushion,” told us most unblushing- 
jy, that if a man chose to preach 
against the Being of a God on West- 
minster Bridge, the police, in a free 
country, would have no right to in- 
terfere. I have lately heard a simi- 
lar argument relative to the decent 
observation of the Sabbath-day; but 
the subject which has of late most 
forcibly elicited this sort of remark, 
is the parliainentary grant of Jast 
session for building and enlarging 
churches. The arguments which 
have been urged on the other side, I 
have known several times met with 
the observation “ Look at America: 
there is atruly free gcoverument : the 
United States have no ecclesiastical 
establishments : allow of no 
taxes for religious purposes; sothat 
the pretended xecessizy ot such in- 


‘hey 
: 
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stitutions Is disproved, in point ot 
fact, by the example of one of the 
most powerlul and prosperous na- 
tions in the world.” 

To this argument [ shall not op- 
pose a variety of reasons, which will 
readily occur upon a due survey of 
the question; nor will | urge what I 
conceive is fully capable of proof, 
that America itself has deeply suf- 
fered for want of an established reli- 
gion; but I will simply adduce, first, 
the opinion of the first and greatest 
President of the United States him- 
self, respecting the necess@y of reli- 
zion in a free goyernment; and, sec- 
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condly, shew that even the United 
States have repeatedly felt it their 
duty to do, in point of fact, what our 
factious and democratical writers So 
vehemently condemn. In his ad. 
dress to the Governors of the seve. 
ral States, on resigning the chief 
command of the Army of the Reyo. 
lution, General Washington ob. 
Serves : 

*“ T now make it my most earnest 
prayer that God would have you, and 
the state over which you preside, in 
his most holy keeping ; that he would 
most graciously be pleased to dispose 
us ali,‘to do justice, leve mercy,’ 
and to demean ourselves with that 
charity, humility, and pacific temper 
of mind, which were the characteris- 
tics of the Divine Author of our 
blessed religion, and without a 
humble imitation of whose example 
in these things, we can never hope 
to be a happy nation.” 

In his memorable inaugural ad- 
dress, as President of the United 
States, to the Senate and House of 
Representatives, he says: 

‘There is no truth more the- 
roughly cstablished than that there 
exists, in the economy and course of 
nature,an incissoluble union between 
virtue and happiness, between duty 
and advantage ; between the genuine 
maxims of an honest and magnani 
mous policy, and the solid reward 0! 
public prosperity and felicity; and 
that the propitious smiles of Heaven 
can never be expected on a nation 
that disregards the eternal rules 0 
order and right which Heaven itsell | 
has erdained.”’ 

In his last address to the people oi 
the United States, on declining 4 re- 
election to the office of Chief Meg!s- 
trate of the Union, he observes: — 

“ OF all dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispens* 
ble supports. Jn vain would tha 
man claim the tribute of patriotism 
who should labour to subvert these 
ereat pillars of human happines 
these firmest props of the dutics° 
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men andcitizens. The mere politi- 
cian, equally with the pious ian, 
ought to respect and cherish them. 
A volume could not trace all their 
connexions with private and public 
felicity. Let it simply be asked, 
where is the security for property, 
for reputation, or for life, ifa sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the liustruments of Investi- 
gation in courts of justice. And let 
us with caution indulge the supposi- 
tion that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of a refin- 
ed education on minds of a peculiar 
structure reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect that national mo- 
rality can prevail in exclusion of re- 
ligious principle. ; 
“Tis substantially true that vir- 
tue or morality isthe necessary spring 
ofpopular governments. The rule 
extends with more or less force to 
every species of government. Who 
that is a sincere friend to it, can 
look with indifference upon attempts 
to shake the foundations cf the fabric ! 
‘* Promote, then, as an object of 
primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. 
Jn proportion as the structure ofa 
vovernment gives force to public 
opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” 
What will our anti-Christian wri- 
ters, Who are such admirers of Ame- 
rica, Say to the following items in 
the estimate of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for 1817. 


Navy. 
12 Chaplains, 40 dollars per month, 
pay and rations, 
> Chaplains to Congress, 


6,855 
1.090 





Dollars 7,855 


Army. 
‘Brigade Chaplains’ compensation, 2,400 
subsistence, 1,168 
forage, 1,152 


Dollars 4,720 


ae 


Inthe laws of the United States. 
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chapter 187 (An Act for the better 
Regulation of the Navy of the Unit- 
ed States,) it is enacted (section i. ar- 
ticle 2.) that “the commanders of 
all ships and vessels in the navy, hav- 
ing chaplains on board, shall take 
care that Divine service be perform. 
ed ina solemn, orderly, and reverent 
manner, twice a day, and a sermon 
preached on. Sunday, unless bad wea- 
ther or other extraordinary accidents 
prevent it; and that they cause all, 
or as many of the ship’s company as 
can be spared from duty, to attend at 
every performance of the worship of 
Almighty God.” By article 3, “ any 
officer or other person in the Navy 
who shall be guilty of fraud, profane 
Swearing, drunkenness, or other 
scandalous conduct, tending to the 
destruction of good morals, shall, if 
an officer, be cashicred, or suffer such 
Other punishment as a court martial 
Shall adjudge ;—ifa private, shall be 
put in irons, or flogged, at the discre- 
tion of the captain, not exceeding 12 
lashes; but if the offence require 
severe punishment, he shall be tried 
by a court-martial, and suffer such 
punishment as a court shall inflict.” 

By the “Act for establishing Rules 
and Articles for the Government of 
the Armies of the United States,” 
(chapter 20, vol. iy. p. 14,) by arti- 
cle 2, ‘it is earnestly recommended 
to all officers and soldiers diligently 
to attend Divine service ; and ail of- 
ficers who shall behave indecently. 
or irreverently, at any place of Divine 
worship, shall, if commissioned offi- 
cers, be brought before a general 
court-martial, there to be publicly 
and severely reprimanded by the pre- 
sident. [f non-commissioned officers 
or soldiers, every person so offend- 
ing shall, for his first offence, forfeit 
one sixth of a dollar, to be deducted 
out of his next pay. For the second 
offence he shall not only forfeit a 
like sum, but be confined twenty- 
four hours ; and for every like of- 
fence shall suffer and pay in like 
manner.’’——By article 3, ‘* any non- 
commissioned officer or soldiers who 
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shall use any profane oath or execra. 
tion,shall incur the penalties express- 
ed in the foregoing article, and a com- 
missioned officer shall for every such 
offence forfeit and pay one dollar.” 

After this specimen of the laws of 
the United States, I hope we shall 
not hear so much of the intolerance 
of punishing offences against reli- 
zion ; or be told so often that the ef- 
ferts of benevolent individuals in sup- 
pressing vice, would not be tolerated 
in‘‘atruly free country.” 

Ss. W. 
ae 


No. CX XVI. 


(sen. xii. 36.— And Jacob their father 
said unto them, Me ye have bercav- 
ed of my children; Josefth is not, 
and Simeon is not, and ye will take 
Benjamin away. All these things 
are agarnst me. 


rAMILY SERMONS. 


Tue history of Joseph may be con- 
sidered as perhaps the most minute 
and beautiful illustration of the doc- 
trine of a Divine Providence on re- 
cord. In almost every step of his 
eventful life we behold the hand of 
the Almighty as it were visibly dis- 
played, and learn to acknowledge the 
important truth, that “ Verily there 
is a God that judgeth in the earth.” 

This great Coctrine, we might con- 
ecive, necds little proof; for if God 
made the world, it would be strange 
indeed to suppose he does not govern 
it. He is a Pilot at the helm of the 
universe, directing it by his wisdom 
and his power; or, rather, he is the 
Supreme Monarch, sitting on the 
throne of heaven his dwelling-place, 
and ‘* doing according to his will in 
the army of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of the earth; so that none 
can stay his hand, or say unto him, 
What doest thou?” Secondary cau. 
ses are but his agents; “ fire and 
hail, snow and vapour, stormy wind 
fulfil his word.”” ** He upholdeth all 
things by the word of his power ;”’ 
and so minute is his inspection, as 


[ June, 


well as so universal his control, that 
‘ not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without our heavenly Faiher’s no- 
tice.” Even inanimate nature Owns 
the providence of God. He stretch. 
es his dominion to the very extremi- 
ties of creation ; for‘* he maketh the 
seven stars and Orion, and turneth 
the shadow of death into the morn- 
ing, and maketh the day dark with 
night: he calleth for the waters of 
the sea, and poureth them out upon 
the face of the earth: the Lord js 
his name.” 

‘These considerations forcibly bring 
before us the wisdom, the power, and 
the majesty of the Almighty; bit 
the Divine attribute more immedi- 
ately conspicueus in the history from 
which the text is taken is his good- 
ness. Never was the merciful na- 
ture of the Divine Providence more 
strikingly recorded than in that nar. 
rative. The verse before us would 
indeed seem at first sight to intimate 
the contrary. It is the language of 
Jacob bereaved of two of his chil- 
dren, and dreading the loss of a third 
—his beloved Benjamin, the child of 
his old age. But a view of the whole 
narrative shews, that even “in the 
midst of judgment God remembers 
mercy; and by his unerring, though 
unseen, wisdom, maketh “all things 
work together for good to them that 
love him, to them that are the called 
according to his purpose.” 

I shall, first, endeavour to shew, 
that God arranges his dispensations, 
even when apparently adverse, for 
the real benefit of his people ; 

Secondly, inquire why it is that, 
like Jacob, we are so often inclined 
to murmur under them ; 

And, thirdly, point out some of the 
reasons why a different spirit ought 
to be cultivated. 

In illustrating the first of these 
points, it is only necessary to consi- 
der the history of which the words 
of the text form a part. Every cir- 
cumstance seemed calculated to ag- 
grayate the patriarch’s affliction. His 
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beloved son Joseph is lost, and his 
garment dipped in blood is brought 
to the tender parent, who naturally 
conjectures that he has been slain by 
wiiG beasts, a Circumstance not un- 
frequent in the country where the 
scene occurred. To add to the pa- 
triarch’s distress famine falls upon 
his household, so that he is obliged 
to send his sons a perilous journey 
toa distant land for food. Arriving 
in Egypt, they are roughly entreated, 
and put in ward three days. On their 
liberation, one of them is retatned 
as ahostage to secure the coming 
of his brother Benjamin. Return- 
ing on their journey homeward, they 
find their money in their sacks ; so 
that it became unsafe to go back to 
Egypt in case of future necessity, 
besides that the life of the brother 
whom they had left behind was thus, 
to all appearance, exposed to danger. 
But the most afflicting intelligence 
to the aged parent was the necessity 
ofsending Benjamin to the governor 
of Egypt. It was then that he broke 
out in the impassioned language of 
the text,“ Me ye have bereaved of my 
children ; Joseph is not, and Simeon 
is not, and ye will take Benjamin 
away. All these things are against 
me.” 

What a painful aspect had these 
allairs ! Well may the Scriptures af- 
firm, “ Verily thou art a God that 
hidest thyself, O God of Israel the 
Saviour !?? Yet amidst all, the hand 
of Providence was directing the most 
alllicting events of the history toa 
happy termination. Joseph and Si- 
meon were still alive. The sun was 
about to burst upon the gloomy 
scene, and to dispel every cloud ; the 
last child is restored; his brethren 
are affectionately provided for; Sime- 
on ls released ; so that ‘* the spirit 
vi Jacob their father revived,” and 
'© Was constrained, in the language 
it joy and gratitude, to exclaim, “It 
‘S Chough: Joseph my son is yet 


alive: T will go and sce him before 
i die,” 


Now there is no reason to doubt 
that the Providence of God is always 
as truly,though not as conspicuously, 
employed in the guidance of human 
affairs, as in the history of Joseph. 
Various other narratives of Scripture 
afford visible indications of his hand ; 
and, indeed, the whole of Divine Re- 
velation iseminently intended to im- 
press us with a sense of his providen- 
tial superintendence, and to shew us 
that his government is directed for 
the benefit of his people. 

Secondly, Such being the case, let 
us next proceed to inquire why it is 
that, like Jacob, we are so often in- 
clined to murmur under the events 
of God’s providence. The causes ot 
this disposition may be usually traced 
to ignorance or unbelief. In looking 
at an afflicting dispensation, we ex- 
claim with the patriarch, ‘‘ All these 
things are against me !” forgetting 
that God can include even these 
painful inflictions among the “ all 
things that work together for good to 
them that love him.”” Outward oc- 
currences, it is true, may be distress- 
ing; but amidst all, the eye of Faith 
will look higher than the present 
scene ; and her language will be, 
“ Truly God is good to Israel, even 
to such as are of a perfect heart.” 
We do not know enough of the love. 
and the faithfulness, and the wisdom 
of God; we do not sufficiently study 
his character, or consider how his at- 
tributes mercifully combine for the 
benefit of his servants. And even 
where our knowledge is sufficiently 
perfect to suggest these conciusions, 
our faith is often too weak to derive 
the comfort which they are calculat- 
ed to promote. We do not place in 
our Father which is in heaven even 
the confidence which we often give 
to an earthly friend. Weare slow oi 
heart to believe ali that prophets, and 
apostles, and holy men of old have 
recorded on this subject. We can 
trust the Almighty only while we 
can perceive the evident tendency 
of his providential arrangements ; 
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but the moment they become appa- 
rently adverse, our faith too often 
sinks, and we begin to murmur, 
where, perhaps, if we knew all, we 
had most reason to ‘* rejoice and be 
exceeding glad.” We forget, also, 
that the administrator of God’s go- 
vernmentis that blessed Saviour who 
died for us and rose again, and who 
still liveth to make intercession on 
our behalf. To him was all power 
given in heaven and on earth; and 
we have reason to rejoice that he is 
a High Priest who can be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, 
and who will not suffer our faith to 
be tempted in this point beyond what 
we are able to bear, but will so are 
range the events of Providence, that 
sooner or later, either in this world 
or another, we shall have cause 
to exclaim, with earnest gratitude, 
“ Surely goodness and mercy have 
followed me ail the days of my life.”’ 

In considering the events of Pro- 
vidence we should never forget that 
‘‘ we see but in part.”’ We have no 
power of forming a true judgment 
of the full extent of any one circum- 
stance, except by taking into our cal. 
culation the goodness and wisdom of 
Him who is the Supreme Director of 
all things. In dealing towards us the 
Almighty sometimes secms to act, as 
it were,by contraries : he wounds,that 
he may heal; he kills, that he may 
make alive. But at the time of the 
infliction we cannot alwavs perceive 
this gracious intention. When, for 
example, God sends upon an indi- 
vidual a variety of troubles, he is not, 
perhaps, aware at the moment that 
those afflictions are to be the means 
of bringing him to a knowledge of 
salvation; that they are intended to 
plough up there: ky ground of the 
heart, and toprepare it for the recep- 
tion of the spiritual seed of eternal 
iife. Yet this is no unusual mode of 
operation with our gracious Creator. 
He deprives us of {aise satisfactions, 
in order to give us thetrue. He 
tears from us earthly comiorts, to 


draw us to himself. Affliction is the 
school in which he frequently disc}. 
Plines his faithful servants, in ordey 
to shew them what is in their hearts 
and to increase in them every Chis. 
tian grace and virtue. God some. 
times conceals the light of his coun. 
tenance, to render it more valued and 
more eagerly sought for. “ The 
backslider in heart is filled with 
his own ways ;” in order to teach 
him the folly and ingratitude of for- 
saking God, and to render his eyil 
course displeasing even to himself, 
The world is suffered to disappoint 
us: this is to render heaven more 
delightful, and to raise the affections 
of the sufferer towards higher and 
more enduring possessions. Among 
the spirits of the just made pertect, 
who now surround the Eternal 
Throne, very many would, doubtless, 
acknowledge that it was some affiic- 
tive dispensation of Providence that 
first led them to serious reflection 
respecting their eternal welfare, and 
Was thus eventually overruled by an 
unerring Tland for their salvation. 
Yet at the moment of the infliction 
they were probably ignorant of its 
gracious design, and could, perhaps, 
see ip it nothing but what was penal. 
They, perhaps, murmured at their 
lot, and thourht, like Jacob, that all 
those things were against them. But 
no sooner was their ignorance dis- 
pelied and their faith sufficiently ma- 
tured than they found reason to bless 
God who bringeth good out of 
evil, und often renders his most 
painful inflictions the medium o 
eternal benefit to the souls of his 
creatures, 

Thirdly, Having thus seen that 
it is our ignorance or want of faith 
that makes us so often view the 
alflictive dispensations of Divine 
Providence as adverse and severe; 
let us examine why we ought " 
form a contrary conclusion. The 
principal reason, and one fully su” 
ficient, is the Word of God himsell. 
He constantly represents himself (° 
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us asa gracious and merciful parent, 
who willeth not the death of a sin- 
r, but rather that he turn from his 
wickedness and live. * God is love ;”’ 
and whatever may be our narrow 
a small part of his dispen. 
cations, Which is all that we can see, 
and even that but imperfectly, his 
arent attribute remains unaltered. 
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He is the unseen [’riend, and Guide, 


and Protector of his people, at the 
worst of seasons and amidst the most 
sflictive events. 


If, as Scripture 


‘nforms us, “ God is gracious unto 
every man, and his mercy fs overt all 


, a. oe 
his works, 


how much more must 


this be the Case as respects his faith- 
ful people? Having ‘‘delivered his 
own Son for.us al], shall he not with 
him also freely give us all things {” 
Has he not expressly told us, that 
« Godiiness is profitable for all things, 
having the promise of the life that 
now is as well as of that which is to 
come :”? Has he not graciously pro- 
mised that neither “ tribulation, nor 
distress, nor persecution, nor famine, 
nor nakedness, nor peril, nor sword 
shall separate us from the love ef 
Christ!” And if such be the fact, 
ought we not to endeavour to believe 
that it is so, and to derive the com- 
fort which flows from it? 

There may be many wise reasons 
for suffering afflictions to fall upon 
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the righteous, but none of them are 
inconsistent withthe attribute of the 
In the case, for cxam- 


pie, of Jacob, how conspicuously was 
the glory of God exhibited in the 


events 
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sie to * glory in tribulations, know- 


ing that tribulation worketh patience, 
ond patience experience, and expe- 
"ence hope.’ The Israelites met 
With many adverse events in the 
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wilderness ; they had tocontend with 
humerous difficulties; and often- 
times, under the pressure of afflic- 
tion, they murmured against Jeho- 
vah, and thought his dispensation se- 
vere and unmerciful. But at length 
he revealed to them by his servant, 
the secret motive of his conduct to. 
wards them; “ Thou shalt remem- 
ber all the way which the Lord thy 
God Iced thee these forty years, to 
humble thee, and to prove thee, and 
to know what Is in thine heart, whe- 
ther thou wouldest keep his com- 
mandments or not.’””’ Thus they 
perceived, when duly enlightened by 
knowledge, and influenced by faith, 

that the events of God’s providence 

were connected with their spiritual 
welfare, and were intended as means 

of grace to perfect their sanctifica- 

tion. Indeed, nothing has usually a 

more blessed effect upon a servant 

of God than the apparently adverse 

events of life: they lead him to more 

frequent prayer; they deaden his 

eagerness for the world; they ren- 
der mercies doubly valuable ; valua- 

ble in themselves, and valuable by 

contrast ; they are like the discords 
in music, that give sweeter effect to 

the melody and harmony of the picce. 

There are, then, many and power- 
ful reasons why very different con- 
clusions should be formed respect- 
ing the Divine inflictions, from those 
which we are apt to cherish when 
suffering under them. We should 
learn to view God as a merciful I’a- 
ther, who does not chide willingly or 
without reason; and in full confi- 
dence in his mercy, no less than In 
his wisdom and his power, should 
commit ourselves to him as a faithfal 
Creator, “submitting curselves whol- 
ly to his holy will and pleasure, and 
studying to serve him in righteous- 
ness and true holiness all the days of 
our lives.” 

It will not, perhaps, be necessary 
from the foregoing remarks to point 
out any particular inferences, The 
whole subject leeds to practical Jes- 
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sons of great Importance in render- 
ing us humble in prosperity and re- 
signed in adversity. It shews the 
duty of trusting to tie love and wis- 
dom of God to chcose for us better 
than we could choose tor ourseives, 
and to render his providential trans- 
actions towards us conducive to our 
spiritual and eternal welfare, 

But there ts one point of the ut- 
most consequence to notice, and 
without which we might be in dan- 
ger of wresting this most useful and 
animatinge doctrine to our own de- 
struction ; namely, the persons for 
whom all things thus work together 
for good. Hada wicked man said, 
in the language of Jacob, “ Allthese 
things are against me,” his words 
would have been true in the most 
awful sense ; for “ there is no peace, 
saith my God, tothe wicked,”? With 
such, temporal afflictions are not 
softened by the reflection that they 
flow from the hand of a tender Pa. 
rent, who in the midst of judgment 
remembers mercy. On the contra- 
ry, the wicked cen only look upon 
their temporal afflictions as marks of 
the Divine displeasure, and as anti- 
cipations of those never-ending judg- 
ments which are reserved for the 
impenitent ina future world. 

It is, then, of great importance to 
inquire what is our charscter before 
God. Are we his children, being 
adopted into his family and under 
the salutary correction of his father- 
iy love; or are we ina state of re- 
bellion against him, and exposed to 
his unmitigated wrath ? In the one 
aspect, all the inflictions of Provi- 
dence will appear to us as salutary 
and merciful ; in the other, they are 
indicative of the displeasure of a 
justly offended God, who Is angry 
with the wicked every day. In or- 
der, then, to meet with satisfaction 
the events of Providence, we ougit 
to know that the God who directs 
all things, is our friend. By nature 
we have deprived ourselves of this 
inestimable blessing through our 
sins. We nee’, therefore, a new 























































heart: we must repent of those sins 
and place our trust in that blessed 
Saviour who died for them. Bein 
then justified by faith, we shall have 
peace with God, and all the events 
of bis providence will tend to our 
wellare. ‘They may not, indeed, be 
always agreeable to our wishes; byt 
they will be such as he who knows 
us better than we know ourselves 
sees to be fittest for our benefit. Let 
lis, then, acquaint ourselves with God 
and be at peace ; let us cherish a 
spirit of faith and love towards our 
Redeemer ; remembering that if God 
is for us, none can be against us ; and 
that if possessed of his favour, and 
iiving under the guidance of his 
Holy Spirit, come what may, we 
shall be safe for an eternal world. 


-—— £s— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


} FULLY agree with your corres- 
pondents who have answered scrv- 
TATOR, and am anxious that the same 
measure of justice which has been 
done by them to the Old Testament 
saints should be extended to the 
twelve Aposties of our Lord. Sure- 
ly they were not less instructed or 
enlightened than their predecessors ; 
yet we find the most orthodox wr- 
ters continually using language re- 
specting them, which when employ- 
ed by Scrutator respecting their fore 
fathers, is considered highly repre- 
hensible, and of a Socinian aspect. 
Even that justly revered and eminent- 
ly pious and judicious Commentator, 
Mr. Scott, remarks; * They (the 
twelve Apostles) were in many things 
eieatly prejudiced and mistaken, and 
espectally they were sirangers to the 
real nature of salvation by his atoning 
sacrifice and faith in his blood, bur im 
general they were teachable upright 
believers” (Scotts Commentary) 
John vi. 66—71.) Now this is al- 
most verbally the language for which 
Scrutator is censured, He says of 
the O.d-Testument saints, * they be- 
lieved generally the promise of 
Cols? but he adds, whether they 
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considered the Messiah “as a Sa- 
crifice for sin, in whom they were to 
obtain forgiveness and acceptance 
with God, is less apparent.” [think 
both the essayist and the commenta- 
‘or decidedly wrong, in speaking of 
persons @s “ believers’? who were 
“ignorant of the real nature of salva- 
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tion by the atoning sacrifice of Christ ;°’ 
though I can well conceive that nei- 
ther party ever for a moment ima- 
eined that he could be suspected of 
a Socinian predilection for using 
such an argument. 

A FRIEND TO FAIRNESS. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


PROCEEDING on the principles sug- 
gested in my last paper, allow me to 
subjoin (hough T fear the subject ts 
becoming somewhat trite) a few 
more rematks on the interesting 
Cowper, abstaining equally in this, 
asin my former communication, from 
any imputation of plagiarism, and 
simply endeavouring te attach greater 
merit and beauty to his ideas by 
the detection of their close affint- 
ty, in point of poetic structure, or 
sublimity, or pathos, with those of 
the long-accredited worthies of clas- 
sic fame. My last paper contained 
detached passages. I have endea- 
youred to make the present a more 
connected series; and confined it to 
one book, bis * Winter Walk at 
Noon.” 

The anxious remembrance of de- 
parted blessings which were possess- 
ed neglected, but are regretted in 
‘heir loss, is depicted with peculiar 
beauty, and the distant allusion (such 
lconceive it) to the pursuit of Or. 
pheus after his lost Eurydice, in 
‘hose lines 


“That softer friend, perhaps more gladly 


stil 
Might he demand them at the gates of 
death,” 


's full of affecting interest. This 
Mfatuation of man has often fallen 
inder the chastisement of poetic sa- 
ure, It is, indeed, truly lamentable 
iat 


Dl occin et: ? 1 : 
Blessings orighten as they take their 


4) ‘ 
nig ut: 
a ? 


and it surely argues a woful perver- 
sity in the human soul, never to un- 
derstand a treasure’s worth, 
“Till time has stolen away the slighted 
good, 

’Tis cause of half the poverty we feel, 
And makes the world the wilderness it is.” 
Need I add how strenuously this ar- 
gument is urged to induce our ace 
centance of those rich largesses of 
love and mercy inthe Gospel, which 
a reconciling Ged offers today, but 
which none of us can presume to say 
shall not be withdrawn on the mor- 
row? 

here are some expressive lines 
not far trom the commencement of 
the book, onthe moral lessons which 
a well-tutored mind may receive 
from the natures and habits of the 
Jower avimals. 


* Attaciiment never to be wean’d,”’ &e. 


- 


“ And gratitude for small 

And trivial favours, lasting as the life, 

And glistening even in the dying eye.” 
Similar thoughts occur in many of 
the best writers. There is a pas- 
sage in the writings of Philo, com- 
mencing Muiexra: Oxpiov eviwy, Which 
has great beauty; but, as | have not 
the passage at hand, | must translate 
from the translation of Barbeyrac, in 
hisnotes on Grotius de Bello et Pace. 
* At least, O man, lmitate some of 
the inferior animals, who know how 
to acknowledge the benefits which 
they have received. Dogs protect 
our houses, and willeveu die for their 
masters when they see them in any 
imminentdanger. Shepherds’ dogs 
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precede the flecks, and there Aght 
as long as life remains, to prevent 
their masters sustaining any los.s— 
Would it not be a most shameful 
circumstance that man should suffer 
himself to be surpassed 1p gratiude 
by the dog—-the more gentle by the 


7 o 9 — 
More feroctu! AS animal : If :cT reSUrl: 3 


animals are Rot sufficient {9 teach Us 
this lesson, let us consitler the birds 
which cleave the air, aid jet us ieara 
from them our duty. oStorks, when 


‘ . 
' « ~o $ og . yrucr 
oid ek iitom Lyne, 


tyrewennt < nem 
re Veins ae oa Say 


’ ? q — ae) » 2 La rl ows r,2? ey + 
remain io toe nests; and tire ,VUuae 
- - er ty oe wel a seas nl anti ys serene 
ones who have received iiic trem 
} . f+ b bd ‘ ary oy? -} 1 nici +? ¢ “le ’ 
them, li¥ CVC! a se? | head } ene ee | Fe) OTraetr 
to procure Sonictuing ior toes suse 
tenance. “Fire old ones enjoy the 


rest which their are 
live in abundance ant 
cheerfully support the 
faugue of their excursio 

pleasure they i ying 
what they owe to their parents, and 
by ul ie hope which they ent certain of 
receiving in their turn the same as- 


tae 
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>’ 


. ‘ i 
enmanice li tHEi7T ©.¢ -4 are. 
: ching a oe. 8 tc to 
vit hour’ vouching for Philo s facts, 


{ would jus refer the reader to Park- 
hurst’s Het brew Lexicon, under the 
word "on, for a serious atte 
prove that this account of the stork 
is not fabu ior some Cita- 
tions — the classics, irom hadhinicas 
Bochart, Dr. Shaw, and other natu- 
travellers, but P: ee ularly 
i iiwomhie the Dane, 1m iliustra- 
tion of the alleged fact. But what 
is the conclusion of Philo from the 
supposed circumstance? Should 
notit render ashamed those unnatu- 
ral men who do not take care of their 
parents; and who neglect the per- 
sons whom they ought to assist alone, 
or in preference to all others, and 
especiaily as in assisting them they 
only render to them wi at they have 
received from them? For children 
have nothing which does not pre- 
viously belong to their parents, el- 
ther because these have either real- 
ly bestow ed it, or, at least, because 


us. and 
(su de Basa 


alists ee 


they have supplied the means, and 
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have cnabied them to acquire itelse. 
where.” Cicero, likewise, in his 
treatise de fin. Bon. et Mal. Citing in. 
stances among the 

co-operation, ** Ikemque lormice, 
APCS, ciconiz aliorum €tiam shane 
quaedan | faciunt,” takes occasion to 


recun€c th unsociableness of some 
mien Woo cceim to bave nothing in 


’ . - * 
} 


t:inon with sindred hu: manity, and 
cannot mingle In the rejoicings, or 
mect in the sympathies of others— 
meer ian ulse, in his Institutes, has 
a similar pass.ge. Sicuram rej. 
Is, ostendas apes etiam 
lormicasque non mudo fmiuta sed 
euam nia alia in commune 
tamen (aborare ;” thus deprecating 
that ciurlish indifference which 
would shut itself up in the pursuit 
of its own pleasures, and refuse to 
lend a helping hand to forward the 
ereat cause of brotherhood in the 


pul icc porters 


1G4’Yva Q 
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world. I cannot but contrast this 
spirit with that of our great charita- 


bie societies, In which talents and 
piety delight, *° zz commune laborare,” 
for the consolaucon of a cistressed 
world. 

While we bear from other lips be- 
sides those of Gay, that many a phi 
losopber has failed to acquire graces 
like those which some even of the 
animal creation instinctively exhibit, 
let us. nevertheless, recollect that 

ever clevating those 


s, has imparte 


Ciristianity, 
who hecome her pup 
ed both the skill to discern and the 
wisdom to Imitute those examples 
of social worth, which are displayed 

peaceful a ection of the dove 
and the fidelity of the dog, and thus 
, eceven of these 
de to Goa 


HW the 
to walk by the guidance 
lesser Hehisy in 
and love to man. 

Jn a subsequent panne ol 
same beautiful beok, Cowper justiy 
coudemns tbat blind and inj urlous 
doctrine, by w hich tae sceptic : would 
remove te bitarnseant of this low: 
er world alte that & Won lerful 
Counsellor? to whom it 15 immutadi ly 
consigned, under the supp gsit!on 


rf grat ilu 
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that laws have been enacted from 
evernity, by which such continued 
superintendence on the part of the 
Supreme Being }s rendered unneces- 
sary, and imay, thercfore, well be 
enared. This mischievous sentiment 
js pointedly urged by Tully himself, 
and has since been transfused and 
enlarged upon with advancing impi- 
etyin ourown times. I say edvan- 
ine, because Cicero had not scrip- 
‘nral Hight tc euide him when he 
wrote, in his second book de -Vat. 
Deor. 66, * Magna Di curant, fare 
vanegligunt.” The Sop of God had 
not then taught us, that the worthless 
sparrow (worthless in man’s view }is 
sustained in its flight, by the same 
unseen hand of Omnipotence that 
supports the arch ofbeaven, and rolls 
and spreads through immensity his 
universe of worlds, and wilderness 
of suns, and that it falls not to the 
cround without his special cogni- 
zance and his express permission. 
jt isnot less crucl to man than impl- 
ous towards God——since this cheer. 
ing truth has been proclaimed by the 
lipof Him who knew no guile, who 
Was too good to deceive, and too wise 
tobe deceivcd—lor persons to at- 
tempt to annul this Divine attribute, 
and to contend that in the crigin of 


hainere 
Lines, 
«3 


“When all creation started into birth, 

(he infant elements received a law 

From which they swerve not since, that, 
under force 

Of that controlling ordinance, they move, 

Jud need not His imenediate hand, who first 

Prescrib’d their course to regulate it now, 

iiius dieam they, and contrive to save a 
God 

Th? incumbrance of bis own concerns, and 
spare 

: lie Great Artificer of all that moves 

(he stress of a continual act, the pain 

Ul uuremitted vigilance and cares, 

As too laborious and severe a task.” 


Assuredly this is ‘no trifling error. 
We must learn to rclinguish this in- 
udel scepticism as to the interference 
of the Deity in the minutest event of 
alr little history, and believe (fer 
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surely we have enough to compel 
the belief) that, though we should be 
mean and impotent as the very insect 
which wanders over the parched 
heath for subsistence, which spends 
all its day in idle insignificant chirp- 
ings, and at night takes up its con- 
temptible habitation on a blade of 
erass; yet that His eye is fixed upon 
us, that ile follows through every 
winding in our path, that He is privy 
to all we do and say, and knows the 
secret movements of our inmost 
souls. This intimate consciousness 
and acquaintance on the part of God 
with every thing connected with 
our existence, is a circumstance so 
fraught with consolation, and «ffords 
such a counteraction to the sense of 
littleness and Insecurity, which we 
are too apt to attach to our present 
existence, and imparts also such a 
degree of importance to our history, 
that we might imagine the tempta- 
tion greater to its reception than its 
rejection. ‘The latter is to be ac- 
counted for only on the supposition 
that within that bosom which refuses 
to recognize this supervision of Om- 
niscience, there ts lurking such dis- 
aifection to God, perhaps such epen 
and positive rebellion against his au- 
thority, that the individual is con- 
scious his indignation would be kin- 
dled against him as a transgressor. 
Butthe truth remains the same. ‘To 
use the clegant language of a modern 

writer: © itis not for us to bring up 
our minds to this mysterious agency. 

But such zs the incomprehensible 

fact, ubat the Leing whose eye is 
ubroad over the whole universe, gives 
veretation to every blade of grass, 
and motion to every particle of blood 

which circulates through the veins 
of the minutest animal: that though 

his mind takes Into its comprehen- 
sive grasp linmensity and all its 

wonders, | am as much known to 

him as if f were the sinele object of 
his attention; that he marks all my 

thoughts; that he gives birth to every 

feeling and every movement within 

me; and that with an exercise of 
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power which I can neither describe 
nor comprehend, the same God who 
sits In the heaven and reigns over 
the glories of the firmament, Is at my 
right hend to give the every breath 
which | craw, and every comfort 
which Il enjoy.” Thus also the ve- 
nerable Augustine speaks of God in 
his comment on Psalm cxlv.16, “O 
tu bone Omnipotens, qui sic curas 
unumguemque nostrum tanquam so- 
lum,et sic omnes tanquam singulos.” 
I miyht perhaps add on this subject 
the testimony even of Pope, in his 
Essay on Man, though I fear he ra- 
ther means that God 1s indifferent to 
all than that he is ¢néerested in any. 


“‘ He sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

Ahero perish or a sparrow fall: 

Atoms or sysiems into ruin hurl’d, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a 
world. 

No great, no litde: ’tis as much decreed 

That Virgil’s gnat should die, as Caesar 
bleed.” Epist. i. line 86. 


Cowper views his ‘ happy man”? 
as cheerfully acquiescing in this Di- 
vine allotment. 


* He is the happy man whose life e’en 
now,” &c. 


A passage something similar to one 

discussed in the Satires of Horace, 

iib. 1. 

“ At qui tantulo eget quanto est opus, ts 
neque {imo 

Turbatam baurit aquam, neque vitam amit. 
tit in undis.” 


Inthe same book occurs a sentiment 
which goes to establish the truth al. 
ready so largely alluded to; 


“even that his meaner work 
Are all God’s care, and have an interest 
all-— 
Allin the universal Father’s love. 
For he charged the Jew 
T’ assist his foe’s down-fallen beast to mse, 
And told the bush-exploring boy, that 
seiz’d 
The young, to let the parent bird go frec.” 


The command is in Deuteronomy 
xxii, 6,7, and was given probably, es 


-~ 
‘owe 


far as the people of Israel were cop. 
cerned, to cherish in them feelings 
of that tenderness and compassion 
which would afterwards demand a 
larger application to bereaved and 
destitule humanity. It certainly in. 
timates on the part of God any thing 
rather than forge:fulness of his crea- 
tures, In the vederimev of Phocylides 
there Is a singular passare, bearing 
a strong resemblance to this, and re- 
ferred to by various commentators 
on the above passage. Myde ms opn- 
Os “arlns aud mavtag oAcc dw. Let no 
man destroy ull the birds uf a nest tye 
gether. Cowper proceeds to state 
the ordinary conduct of an all- provi- 
dent Deity, as the best exemplifica- 
tion of these precepts furnished by 
himself. 


* The Governor of ail himself to all 

Is bountiful: in his attentive ear, 

The unfledg’d raven and the lion’s whelp 
Piead not in vain for pity on the pangs 
Of hunger unassuaged.” 


How beautifully is the same truth 
stated in Psalm cxlIvil. 9, and again 
in Job xxxviil. S9—41, where it is 
adduced as the prerogative of mercy 
and power equally Divine! ‘ Wilt 
thou hunt the prey for the lion, or 
fillthe appetite of the young lion, 
when they couch tn their dens, and 
abide in the covert to lie in walt? 
Who provideth for the raven his 
food? When bis young ones cry unto 
God, they wander for lack of meat.” 
I may observe that both these crea- 
tures, the lion andthe raven,were un- 
clean by Ged’s own declaration, and 
yet he has mercy on them daily. 

How opposed to this ts the con 
duct which Cowper deprecates 1 
the conclusion of this very Interest 
ing book—I mean, the conduct adop: 
ed by a world which cares not tor 
God, towards his despised but not 
despicable church: 

© The self-approving haughty world, 
That as she sweeps them with her whist- 
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Deems them but ciphers in the works of 


God; p p 
receives advantage from their noiseless 


hours be 
Of which she little dreams, é&c. 
“The man whose virtues are more felt 


than seen, 
Must drop, indeed, the hope of public 
prarse ; ivr 
But he may boast, what few that win it 


can, | 
hat if his country stand not by his skill, 


Atleast his follies haye not wrought her 


full.” 
H, 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


Tue following considerations have 
been suygested to my mind by the 
queries of J. M. W. inserted in your 
last Number. 

That which constitutes the soul of 
man is not the Intellectual or the mo- 
ral principle alone, but the under- 
standing, will, and affections united. 
The co-operation of these in the pro- 
duction of actions well pleasing to 
God, constitutes that state of perfec- 
tion in which our first parents were 
created, and from which they fell by 
their discbedience to the Divine in- 
junction, ‘The doctrine of the Fall 
accounts for that conflict which often 
cxists ina greater or less degree, 
according to the occasion which pro- 
duges it, between the rational and 
moral principle in the mind. By 
the moral principle | understand the 
wil and affections as shewn in the 
oul ward act—by the intellectual prin- 
eiple,the understanding as approving 
or disapproving the act. ‘These two 
principlesare frequently at variance, 
ahd experience shews how ineffectual 
4 counteraction the intellectual op- 
Poses to the moral principle in the 
seneraltty of cases. Now this fact 
*Vinces the possibility of an under- 
‘tunding in some measure enlighten- 
¢d. being united witha perverse will 
und irregular affections, And what 
Goes this union exhibit, in its effects 


(the eonduct ? Surely the inferi- 
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ority of the rational to the moral 
principle in its practical influence. 

But inferiority does not necessari- 
ly imply subserviency. I therefore 
cannot agree with J. M. W. when 
he asserts the compiete subserviency 
of the rational to the moral principle. 
Experience does not warrant the ase 
sertion. What is more common 
than to hear men say, With reference 
to their past conduct, * Fool that I 
was, for yieiding to my perverse will 
and wayward affections, in opposition 
to the dictates of my reason!” This 
proves, that though their reason was 
Weaker than their passions, it was 
not blinded by them: it was inferior, 
but not subservient. And these ex- 
pressions they apply as well to their 
criminal as to their imprudent con- 
duct. 

In that awful description which St. 
Paul gives of the vices of the Gen- 
tiles, he considers their conduct as 
av gravated, inasmuch as it was op- 
posed to the will of God as known to 
them. ‘The Apostle there speaks of 
man not simply as in an unregene- 
rate state, but as under a_ peculiar 
judgement of God, for being willingly 
led captive by Satan. It is clear 
that they acted against their natural 
sense of duty, depraved as it was by 
nature. Christianity alone can en- 
lighten the understanding, sanctify 
the will, and regulate the affections 
—and she alone can give both the 
rational and moral principle their 
proper sway. W. D. L. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 
THe circumstance of Cato’s having 
perused the treatise of Plato on the 
immortality of the soul, before his 
suicide, bas led many persons to ima- 
gine that that great philosopher ac- 
vocated the cause of self-destruction. 
This, however, is not strictly the 
case ; for though Plato shews that 
the wise and good man, according to 
his notions of wisdom and goodness, 
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should not be afraid to part with life, 
he does not mean to inumate that he 
has a rightto throw it away. He 


does not say with Epictetus, that if 


we are in trouble, * te door is open 3” 
a passage which, I well remember, 
severely taxed Mrs. Carter’s inge- 
nuity to get over, Permit me to 
translate afew lines from that Dia- 
logue of Plato, te shew his opinion 
of acrime which has been consider- 
ed so peculiarly disgraceful to ¢his 
country.* A philosopher,” says 
Plato, “will never lay violent hai 

on bieweelét for that is notlawful even 
to those to whom death is the most 
desirable. They are not allowed to 
procure that remedy for themselves, 
though it be ever so necessary: for 
God has placed usin tuis life as ina 
post which we are never to quit with- 
out his permission. The gods take 
care of us, and we must conduct 
ourselves as their peculiar property. 
If one of your slaves should despatch 
himself without your command, you 
would think that he had done you an 
injury, and woul dy punish him if it 
fay In your power. CANDIDUS. 

eatin 
To the Editor of the ChrisGan Gbscvs 


Nile has for aes 
© of learned interest 


‘Tue source of the 
formed a subiec 
and conjecture ; pon perhaps, your 
readers may not be displeased to pe. 
ruse the following account of a jour. 
ney to the scurce of another river 
scarcely less celebrated, and Certain- 
ly of not less interest to this nation— 
the Ganges. 


* Tam not sure that this heavy charge is 
quite correct. Paris, which does not con- 
tain near so many inhabitants as London, 
had 150 cases of suicide, in 1782; whilst 
the average number in London, for twenty- 
eight vears preceding 1810, has been cal- 
culated at 32 annually. Among SJ 000 Ine 
habitants in Edinburgh, the su.c aes have 
been said not to exceed four. In Geneva, 
among 25,000 inhabitants, the e annual ave- 
rage when the preceding facts were col- 
lected , Was about eigthit. 





> er 1d Junina. r 
f the Ganges and Juiiia (June. 


Ata meeting of the Asiatic Sogj_ 
ety, held at Chouringhcee last August, 
the Marquis of Has stings, President, 
in the chair; the journal of a Survey 
to the heads tof the rivers Gap. 
ges and Jumna, by Captain Hodg. 
son, was presented by the preside), 
Captain Webb’s survcy in 1808, hay. 
ing extended from the Doom valley 
to Cajane near Reital, Captain Hody. 
soncommences his scientific and jn. 
teresting labours from the later 
——_ which by a series of obserya. 
tions he found to be in latitude 39¢. 
48 .28”.N. He left Reital on the 215: 
of May, 1817. Onthe 3ist he de- 
scended to the bed of the river, and 
saw the Ganges Issue from under q 
very low arch, at the foot of the 
grand snow bed. The river was 
bounded on the right and left by 
high rocks and snow 3; but in front, 
over the debouchee, the mass of 
suow was perpeudicular, and from the 
bed of the stream to the summit the 
thickness was estimated at little less 
than 300 feet of solid frozen snow, 
probably the accumulation of ages, 
as it was in layers of several fee: 
thick, cach seemingly the remains o! 
a fall of a separate year. From the 
brew of this curious wall of snow, and 
immediately above the outlet of the 
stream, large and hoary icicles de- 
pended. Lhe Gaghoutri Brahmin, 
who accompanied Captain Hodgson, 
and who wes an illiterate mountail- 
cer, observed, that he thought these 
icicles must be Mahadceo’s hair, from 
whence, he understood, it is written 
in the Shaster, the Ganges flows— 
Captain Hodgson thi: ks that the ap: 
pellation of the ‘© cow’s mouth” 1s 
aptly given to this extrao: ‘dinary de- 
bouchee. The height ol the arch 01 
snow is only sufficien 1t to tet the 
stream flow under it. Blocks of snow 
vere falling on all sides, and there 
was little time to do miore than '0 
measure the size of the strcam; the 
main sooadi was twenty-sevell fect, 
the greatest depth about eighiec 
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inches, and the shallowest part hine 
orten inches. Caprain Hodson be- 
lieves this to be the firs) appearance 
in day-lightof the celebrated Gunges. 
Ze-alous in ike prosecution of bis 
inquiries, he attempted to proceed 
rorward, but was obliged to return, 
having frequently sunk in the snow, 
oe ume upto bis neck, and there 
being evident marks of hollows be- 
neato. 

The beight of the halting place, 
near which the Ganges issues trom 
under tue great snow bed, Is Calcu- 
lied tobe 12 914 feet ubove the sea; 
snd the height of a peck of the Hi. 
malaya, calied St. George by Captain 
Hodgson, ls estimated to be 22.240 
rot ayove the surface of the sea. 

Captain Hodgson, in his account 
ofthe course of the river Jumna, 
eyserves, that at Jumnoutri the snow 
which covers and conceals the stream 
s about sixty yards wide, and is 
junded on the right and Teft by 
precipices Of xranite : itis forty feet 
anda half thick, and has fallen from 
the precipices above. He was able 
‘io measure the thickness of the bed 
of snow over the stream very accu- 
ely by means of a plumb-itne let 
iowa through one of the holes in it, 
lich are caused by the stream ol a 
veat number of boiling springs at 
‘porder of the Jumma. The thick- 
ess is forty feet five inches and a 
'. Phe head of the Jumna is on 
2S. W. side of the grand Tlima- 
yaridye, differing fromthe Ganges, 
wsmuch as that river has the up. 

part of LS Course within the Hi- 
Vayay fowloe from the souch of 


. 
’ 
i 
1 


ia 


stlo the north of west; and it is 
ny from Sookie, when it pierces 
ugh he Eleliya, that 1 as- 


‘umes a Ourse of about south 20 
West. The mean latitude of the hot 


ings of Jumnouui appea’s to be 
Captain Hodgsen made his 
s€rvauion April 21, 1817. 
B. D. 
Christ. O} 


rIscry; No. 210. 


Correctives of Po 


isoncus SxrAbstances, 369 


To the Blitor of the Christiia Observer, 
ir is quite lamentable to hear of in- 
stances, almost every month, of per- 
sons dying through the wilfal or ac 
cidental administration of poison.— 
Whether the evil Is more common 
than in former times I cannot decide ; 
though I suspect it is, and that it 
arises chiefly from a more familiar 
use of potent chemical preparations 
than was formerly the case. Happi- 
ly, however, modern sclence has Gis- 
covered. such powerlul COrrecllVcs, 
as, Wo duly and ¢mmediate/y applied, 
would greatly diminish the danger, 
and frequentiv suve the life of the 
sufferer. A medical practitioner 
cannot always Ina town, and in the 
country can very seldom, be brought 
tu the spot in tume sufficient to pre- 
vent the fatal effects of active poi- 
sons. livery person of ordinary in- 
telligence ought theretore to be ac- 
quainted with a rational mode of 
acting on such unhappy occasions ; 
for though I should be among the 
last to encourage that system of do- 
mestic Guackery which has become 
but too commen, the case in ques- 
tion Is of a very different kind. Al- 
most the whole cifect of the correc- 
tive arises from its frompé adminis. 
tration; and though the danyer of 
mistake as to quantity, &c. is pot in- 
considerable, and therefore renders 
speedy medical attendance absujutely 
necessary, yet where the bature of 
the poison is known, as is very often 
the case, the proper remedy is so 
Casiiy ascertainable that it would be 
most Ul-judged te neglect applying 
it fvom an over scrupulous besita 
tion—I mean of course where medi- 
cal skill Is not very near at band, 
Where the natvre of the poison is 
not certainly known, the danger ot 
domestic practice will of course be 


proportionably great; but where it 

is known, the tollowing table of cor- 

rectives, abridged from Oifila’s work 

on Potsons, may be ef considerable 
> See 
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service in Mitigating ihe symptoms ull the arrival ofa skilful Practitioner, 
Most of these correctives are substances of prompt and €asy access, 


POISONOUS SUBSTANCES. | SYMPTOMS. CORRECTIVES, 
Concentrated acids: the} Gurning pain, vomiting, Calcined Magnesia: one 


vitmolicnitric, muriatic, oxa-| Matter thrown up eilervesces{ounce to a pint of warm or 
lic, &e. known by the names with chalk, or salt of tartar,|cold water. A Slasstul to 
of oil of vitriol, aquafortis,|or lime, or magnesia. be taken every two minutes, 
spirit of sea salt, &c. SO as to excite yomi ing, 
Soap, or chaik And water. 
mucilaginous drinks after. 
wards, such as linseed. -te4, 
or gum arabic and water. 
Alkalies : soda, ammonia, Nearly the same: the; Vinegar and le apse arte | 
lime, &c. ejected matter does not ef-ja spoontl OF SWS th & Glass 
lfervesce with alkalies, butjof water very frequent) 
with acids simply warm water, 
Mercurial preparations :; Sense of constriction inj White of eges: twelye 
corrosive sublimate, &c. &c.!the throat : matter soumnne lor titteen eggs beaten up ai 








’ 
; 


| sometimes mixed with biood mixed with a quart of cold 

jwater. <A glass fa'l eve: 

‘three minutes. Milk, cur 
water, linseed-ten. - 


Arsenical preparations 2 : Extreme .eritation, pain,, Warm water with sues 


white arsenic, &c. &c. sic kness, aud speedy death, in !arge quantities, to excite 
lif the poison be net soon! vomitiog. Lime-water, sou 
counteracted, ‘and water, pearlash and 


pwater, muctlaginous drinks, 


Preparations of copper, 


Symptoms nearly the same: 
der mercury) mucilaginous 


brass, &c. verdigris, hait- as from mercury. 


pence, pins, &c. fc. 
Preparations of antimony :! 
emetic tartar, &c. | 
| 


Extreme sickness, with 


abuve stated. 


‘drinks. 


j ” ° { ° 
other symptoms uf poison, as'and waters afterwards 


igrain of opium, or fifteen 


Whinte of CERS E (see un. 


Warm water, or sega: 











ldrops of laucanum ever 
que arter of an hour, fur to 


| ‘or three times. 
- : | Dt al 
Nitre. | Obstinute vomiting, some-; The same as for arsenir, 
with the exception of lme- . 


‘times of blood, &e. &c. 
| water and alkalies. 
Same treatment, 


Phosphorus. Like mineral acids. 
{ E ) 
| Large doses of Glau) 


Lead > supar of le ead, Go ae Great raininthe stomach, | 

lardi’s extract, &c. with constriction of the or Epsom salt: , in warn wae 
throat, &e. &e. iter 

Opium, henbane, hemlock, | Stupor, desire to vomit, | Four or five grains of tar 
nux vomica, deadly night- heaviness in the head, di-/tar emetic in a glass of ws 
shade berries, mushrooms. !aied pupil of the eye, de-jter: tf this does not succecr 
Re. &e. Jirium, aud speedy death. — [four grains of blue vitriol,’ 
jan emetic, — To not 
large quantities of wail 
}After the poison has bx 
| lejected, eve Vii eg sary lem M 
jurce, or cream cof tort: 
[Strong coffee also is use! 


o 
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To the Edjtor of the Christian Observer. tober Ve 181 6, by Licrbert isnow:s* 
' . 217. aptu 
Tur following somewhat quaint, bot, whodied February 17, 1814, 4 
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as il appears to me, not unpoetical nineteen years. 
lincs, were Written In the Church- 
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“ Jt is good for us to be here. If thou wilt, 
Jet us make here three tabernacles ; one 


jor Thee, and one for Moses, and one Sor 

Elias.” Mart. Xvil. 4. 

‘ Merutrnks it is good to be here: 

tf thou wilt, let us build—but for whom ? 

Nor Elias, nor Moses appear, 

But the shadows of eve, that encompass 
the gloom, 

abode of the dead, and the place of 


the tomb. 


he a 


« Shall we build to Ambition ? Oh, no! 

\frighted, he shrinketh away ; 

ror see! they would pin him below, 

roasmall narrow cave, and begirg with 
cold clay, 

fo the meanest of reptiles a peer anda 
prey. 


“ro Beauty ? Ah, no !—She forgets 

he charms which she wielded before— 

Nor knows the foul worm, that he frets 

fhe skin which but yesterday fools could 
adore, 

For the smoothness it held, or the tint 
which it wore. 


«Shall we build to the purple of Pride, 

Phe trappings which dizen the proud ? 

Alas! they are all laid aside— 

And here’s neither dress nor adornment 
allow’d, 

But the long-winding sheet and the fringe 
of the shroud ! 


“To Riches? Alas, ’tisin vain ! 

WI io lid, in their turns have been hid : 
lie treasures are squander’d again— 

And here in the grave are all metals forbid, 
But the tinsel that shone on the dark coffin 


lid. 
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Rev. Henry Martyn. 


‘©To the pleasures which Mirth can af- 
ford— 

The revel, the laugh, and the jeer? 

Ah! here is a plentiful board ! 

But the guests are all mute as heir pitiful 
cheer, 

And none but the worm is a reveller here ! 


*¢ Shall we build to Affection and Love ? 

Ah, no! they have wither’d and died, 

Or fled with the spirit above— 

Friends, brothers, and sisters, are laid side 
by side, 

Yet none have saluted, and none have re- 
plied. 


** Unto Sorrow? The dead cannot grieve : 

Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine car, 

Which compassion itself could relieve! 

Al! sweetly they slumber, nor hope, love, 
or fear— 

Peace, peace is the watchword, the only 
one here ! 


“Unto Death, to whom monarchs must 
bow ? 

Ah, no! for his empire is known, 

And here there are trophies enow ! 

Beneath, the cold dead, and around the 
dark stone, 

Are the signs of a sceptre, that none may 
disown ! 


‘‘The first tabernacle to Hope we will 
build, 

And look for the sleepers around us to rise! 

The second to Faith, which ensures it ful- 
fil’?d— 

And the third to the Lams of the great 
sacrifice, 

Who bequeathed us them both, when he 
rose to the skies !” 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘EMUIR OF THE REV. HENRY MAK 
TYN. 


(Continued from p. 310.) 


Tux rapidity with which we have 
een compelled to pass through the 
— of Mr. Martyn’s life has not 
itted of our detailing the various 
severe attacks of disease which had 
cebilitated his already delicate con- 
‘utution. He broughta feeble frame 


to India in the first instance, and 
symptoms of a disorder to which 
more than one of his family had fall- 
en victims, had at different times dis- 
covered themselves. About the end 
of the year 1810, the state of his 
health became such as to demand an 


immediate change ; and either a sea 


voyage ora visit to England was con- 
sidered as the only means of check- 
ing the progress of disease. At 
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this period particular circumstances 
determined him to adopt measure, 
which, had Ins friends fully known 
lis physical weakness, they doubt- 
less would noi bave aliowed him to 
prosecute. ‘lo these circumstances 
we shall briefly advert. 

Mr. Martyn, our readers should 
be apprised, had for some time been 
dilizenuy employed in superintend- 
Int the translation of the New Tes- 
tamentinto the Persian language, by 
Sabut. Pwo of the Gospels, which 
had been printed by way of expert- 
ment, being subjecied to the exuinl- 
nation of some individuals qualined 
to judge of the merits of the trans- 
Jaton, many deficiencies were dls- 
covered; and even after a careful 
revision by Mr. Martyn and Sabat, 
it was stili found that the version, 
thourrh suited to the classical eye, had 
tou large an infusion of the Arabic 
idiom to render it well adapted for 
reneral circulation. This determin- 
cd Mr. Martyn to visit Persia in per- 
son, that be might correct and coim- 
plete the translation at the founiain 
heed of Persian literature. Heving 
consulted vis friend Mr. Brown on 
ihis important subject, he received 
from him the following striking let- 
ter, sanctioning, though with a sort 
of despair acquiescence, his pro- 


~ ster 


; - 
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‘But canttien (sau iey, bring m5 seit 
to cnt the string and let you go! IL confess 
Leould not, if your bodily frame was strong, 
and promised to last for half a century. 
But as vou burn with the intenseness and 
rapid blaz- of beated phosphorus, why 
siould we not make the mest of you? Your 
flame may tastas long, and p:orhaps Jonger, 
i) Arabia, than tn India. Where should 
o bud her edorifecous nest, but 
e land propheticstiy calied ° the bless- 
And whence sbali we ever expect, 

that cuuatey, the true C miorter 
ic af the East? f cone 


Y ‘ 
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-om dust ahd ashes, OU 


5s tbe wings of a dove covered 
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In consequence of this determj. 
nation, we find him embarked, and 
In the bay of Bengal, in January 
1811, on his voyage for Bombuy. 
The occurrences which took place 
in the five months after his departure 
from the mouth of the Hvuogly are 
recorded, partly in tis private jour. 
nal, and partly ina letter to Mr. Cor. 
rie, from Shiraz. 

The two following extracts from 
his journal, in the bay of Bengal, 
are Interesting ; the first as shewine 
what honours are rendered, in some 
instances at least, even by unbeliey- 
ers, to the devout abd consistent 
Christian missionary 3 and the se. 
cond, as displaying the frame of mind 
esscniial to that character, 


’ 


“ Our captain was a pupil of Swartz, of 
whom he communicated many interesting 
particulars, Swartz with | Koihoff and 
Joonicke, kept a school for half-cast chil. 
dren, about a mile and a half from Tanjore, 
but went every night to the ‘Panjore church, 
to meet about sixty or seventy of the king's 
regiment, who assembled for devotional 
purposes: afterwards he oiliciated to their 
wives and children in Portuguese. At the 
school Swartz used to read in the morning, 
oucof the “ German Meditation for every 
day in the year: at night he had family 
prayer. Joenicke taught them geography ; 
Kolhoff, weiting and arithmetic. They 
had also masters in Persian and Malabar, 


“At the time when the present Rajah 
Wao itt Casger of bis tife from the usurper 
this unecte’s throne, Swartz used to sleep 
1b ibe same room with him. This was suf- 
ficient protection, ‘for (sai) the captain) 
Swartz was considered by the natives as 
something more than mortal The old 
Rajah, at his death, committed lis nephew 
tu Swartz.” pp. 354, 355. 


“Jan 24th to 31st.—Generally unwell. 
In prayer my views of my Saviour have 
been ine xpressibly consolatory How glo- 
rious the privilege that we exist bait inhim. 
W .thout him I lose the prineiple 07 iife, and 
sin left to the power of pative corrupuan, 
arotten branch, a dead thing, that none 
can make use of. Ths mass of corrup: 
tion, when it meets the Lord, changes 
nature, and hives througasut, and 1s Fe 
earded by God as a member of Christ 
body. ‘Vhis is my bliss, that Christ ss 4 
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Upheld by him, I smile at ith tints 

| . ’ | ) 
longer a question about My Own worthi- 
ness; | glory in God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” pp. 357,999 


On the 22d of May Mr. Martyn 
tanded at Bushire, in the Persian ‘lo- 
jinions, designing to proceed from 
thence to Shiraz. At Bushire noth- 
inv of any particular interest occur- 
red; and on May 30, he set out on bis 
‘ntlended expedition, He gives the 
fyliowing account of his external ap- 
pearance when entering on his Jour- 


ney. 


«“ Qur Persian dresses were ready, and 
ve set out for Shiraz. The Persian dress 
consists of stockings and shoes in one; 
next a pair of large blue trowsers, or else 
a pair of huge red bvots ; then the shirt, 
then the tunic, and above it the coat, both 
of chintz, and a great coat. I have here 
jescribed my own dress, most of which I 
have on at this moment. On the head is 
worn an enormous cone, made of the skin 
ofthe black Tartar sheep, with the wool 
on If to this deseription of my dress I 
add, that my beard and mustachios have 
been suflered to vegetate undisturbed ever 
since Liett India—-that I am sitting ona 
Persian carpet, ina room without tables or 
chans—and that I bury my hand in the 
plow, without waiting for spoon or plate, 
you will giwe me credit for being alveady 
zn accomplished Oriental.” p S68. 


The following is an extract from 
the journal of his first night’s jour- 
Dey, 


As the night advanced, the cafila grew 
quiet: ona sudd: none of the muleteers 
began losing, and sang in a voice so plain- 
tive, that it was impossible not to have one’s 
attention arrested. Every voice was hush- 
ed As you are a Persian scholar, 1 write 
down the whole, with a translation :— 
‘Think net that e’er my heart can dwell 
Contented far from thee : 

{ow can the fresh caught nightingale 
_ bajoy tranquillity ? 

Forsuke not, then, thy friend for ought 
_ fiat slanderous tongues can say ; 

The heart that fixeth where it ouglit, 


Nia nae 7 re ’ as 
No power can rend away.’ ” pp. 569,370. 


# - : ' ~ ° 

Lis wilh pain we transcribe the 
Passa-e which immediately follows 
the preceding, and which exhibits an 


affecting picture of the sufferings of 
this servant of God in prosecuting 
his labours in the cause of his Re- 
deemer. 


‘¢ At first the heat was not greater than 
we had felt in India, but it soon became so 
great, as to be quite alarming.—Whien the 
thermometer was above 112°, fever heat, 
I began to lose my strength fast ; at last it 
become quite intolerable. I wrapped my- 
self up ina blanket and all the warm co- 
vering I could get, to defend myselt from 
the external air, by which means the mois- 
ture was kept alittle longer upomthe body, 
and not so speedily evaporated as when the 
skin was exposed : one of my c: mpanions 
fullowed my example, and found the bene- 
fit of it. But the thermometer still rising, 
and the moisture of the body quite ex- 
hausted, 1 grew restless, and thought L 
should have lost my senses The thermo- 
meter at last stood at 126°: in this state I 
composed myself, and concluded, that 
though I might hold out 4day or two, death 
was inevitable. Capt. » who sat it out, 
continued to tell the hour and height of the 
thermometer: with what pleasure did we 
hear of its sinking to 120°, 118°, &c. At 
last the fierce sun retired, and | crept out, 
more dead than alive. It was then a diffi- 
culty bow I could proceed on my journey ; 
for besides the immediate ciltcts +f the 
heat, Thad no opportunity of making up 
for the last nighV’s want of sleep, and had 
eaten nothing.” pp. 370, 371. 





The following passage is a pleas- 
ing specimen of the devotional feel- 
ines which every object in nature 
seems to have excited in Mr. Mar- 
tyn’s mind, and of his gratitude to 
God amidst all his sufferings. 


“ June 7th —Left the caravansara at one 
this morning ; continued to ascend. The 
hours we were permitted to rest the 
musquitoes had effectually prevented me 
from using, so I never felt more miserable 
and disordered : the cold was very severe ; 
for fear of falling off, from sleep and numb. 
ness, 1 walked a good part of the way.— 
We pitched our tent in the Vale of Dus- 
tarjan, near acrystal stream, on the banks 
of which we observed the clover and gol- 
den cup: the whole valley was one green 
field,oo Which large herds of cattle were 
browsing. ‘The temperature wes about that 
of the spring in England. There a few 
hours sleep recovered me, in some degree, 
from the stupidity in which I bad been ¢,. 
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some days. Tawoke witha light heart, and 
suid, * He Knoweth our frame, and rememe 
bereth weare dust. He redeemeth our 
life from destruction, and crowneth us with 
loving kindness and tender mercies. He 
maketh us to tie duwn in the green pas- 
tures, and jeadeth us beside the still wa- 
ters. And when we have left this vale of 
tears, there is no More sorrow, nor sighing, 
nor eny more pain. Phe sun shail not hghe 
upon thee, nor any heat; but the Lamb 
shall lead thee to living fountains of wa- 
ters.” pp. 376, 377. 

On June Sib they reached the Plain 
of Shiraz. 

Betore entering upon the history 
given by Mr. Martyn of his resi- 
dence in that city, tt may pot, per- 
haps, be inexpedient to present our 
readers witha few preliminary re. 
matks on the state of public opinion 
inthe kingdomet Persiz. Tosome 
of thens the topic may be familiar, 
but, generally speaking, the volumes 
in which infermation of this kind is 
collected, are of so expensive an 
order #s to be inaccessible to the ma- 
jority of readers, And we ure the 
more tempted to supply any ceficten- 
cy of this sort under which individu. 
als may labour, by baving betore us 
at this moment a splendid coliection 
of the most accredited works which 
relate to Persia. The few state- 
ments which we shall make will, we 


%, 


hope, give new Interest to the dis- 
cussions contained in the werk of 
Mr. Martyn, and will abundantly 
contirm his views of the miserable 
state of the mighty kingdom in 
which he Jaboured so indefatigably 
1o diffuse the knowledge of revealed 
iruth. 

It is of course known to ali our 
readers that the religion of Persia is 
Mobamnmiedanism. Vhe form of that 
spurious religion, however, which 
prevails is not that which is gene- 
rally diffused over the East. The 
Persians ave sectarics from the more 
prevalentsystern. From the ume of 
the establishment of the Suffavean 
dynasty on the throne of that coun- 


try, the tencts of the Sheah system 








have, properly speaking, constituted 
the national religion, 

It is scarcely necessary for us to 
say, that the regular code of Mcham. 
medanism is contained in the Koran, 
Its distinzuishing tenets are that 
“there is one God, and that Moham. 
med ts his prophet.” It assumes, 
however, the general truth of the 
Jewish and Christian Scripiures, and 
allows that Moses and Jesus ure pro. 
phets, though inferior to the impos. 
tor of Arabia, The disciple of this 
false prophet Is taught, that the Di- 
vine Being has sent down 104 sacred 
volumes for the Instruction of his 
creatures, of which ten were given 
to Adam, filly to Seth, thirty to 
Enoch, ten to Abraham, and the 
other four, being the Pentateuch, the 
Psaims, the Gospel, and the Koran, 
have been successively delivered to 
Moses, David, Jesus, and Moham. 
med, which last being the seal of the 
prophet, those revelations are. now 
closed for ever. The Pentateuch, 
Psalms, and Gospel are, moreover, 
considered, though Divine in their 
nature, as so corrupted by the care- 
Jespess and wickedness of man, as 
to deserve no regard except where 
they harmonize with the precepts of 
the Koran.——Phe Mohammedan be- 
licves In the existence of a hell, in 
which infidels wlone are to be for 
ever plunged. ‘Phe faithful are pro- 
mised a paradise prodigal in all the 
delights of sense and animal indul- 
gence. At the entrance is a dell- 
cious fountain, one cup of the waters 
of which will allay thirst for ever. 
The soil of paradise is said to be 
musk «end saffrone—its stones, pearls 
and jacinths ; and the trunks of its 
trees are gold. Among these tie 
chief is the tuba, or tree ol happl 
ness; a branch of which, bearing 
delicious fruit, is said to extend to 
the house of every believer. }'rom 
the rout of this tree, which is said to 
reach further than a_ horse could 
gallop in a century, flow rivers @ 
milk, and wine, and honey. [nao 
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dition to the enjoyments springing 
from these various sources, the be- 
jiever is promised indulgences of the 
most sensual and unhallowed nature, 
Frequent proyer 1s enjoined to the 
Mohommedan., Wasting is required, 
especially durine: the month Rama- 
yan, when the Koran is supposed to 
jave been sent from heaven, A pil- 
epimage to Mecca, where Is the 
Caaba or tet yple built by Abraham, 
5 jmtiation of a mode] dropt from 
heaven, 15 also enjoined.—VWV ine and 
eames of chance are torbidden; but 
tae prohibition is itude regarded.— 
Mobammed also prohibits his fol- 
iuwers from €ating the blood of anl- 
mals, or swine’s flesh, or any Crea- 
ture which dies of itself. He allows, 
aid even enjoins, them to extend 
their religion by the sword. 

Such is the regular creed, as found 
inthe Koran. It is not our inten- 
tion to notice the almost innumera- 
ble sects into which Mohammedans 
are divided: It has becn asserted that 
it would fill a voluine even to name 
tuem : but we wish, in order to give 
our readers some conception of the 


c Seale . - - 
slate Oi religion, so Calica, ti Per- 


stay to notice the particular sect of 


which the people of that kingdoin 
are members. 

The Koran, notwithstanding the 
additions continually made to at by 
the impostor during his own tie 
ime, lett many points of higia im- 
portance altoyether untouched, 
Hence it became necessary to the 
followers of the prophet to annex to 
it traditions and interpreiations which 
Might extend the s ope of the ac- 
credited volume. ‘Lhese additions 
are Called Sonpna 3 and those who ad- 
nit their authority, and who may be 
Considered as the vreat orthodox 
body of Mohammecans, are calied 
SOCHCES, Among the dissenters 
irom this body are the Sheahs, who 
we distineuished from the Soonces, 
among other peculiarives, by their 
prelerence for the family of Aly, and 
Une irvejection of a considerable part 


OF (ne interpretations and traditions 
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to which we have referred. Their 
enmity to the Soonces ts implacable 
and is the perpetual source of intes- 
tine and foreten war. More than 
three centuries have elapsed since 
the kingdom of Persia adepted the 
Sheah faith as the national relieton ; 
and it is scarcely possible to con- 
Ceive, in their peculiar circumstan- 
ces, surrounded on ail sides by Sou- 
nees, what discord springs from this 
source, Bigotry, persccuuion, and 
the deadiiest bostility breathe in 
every member of the one sect against 
every member of the other. 

lt is desirable, also, in this place 


to notice the Soofices, a body of phi- 


losophic devotees who are rapidly 
diifusing themselves over the kinyg- 
dom of Persta, and to whom My. 
Martya frequently alludes. They 
appear to be precisely what he de- 
fines them—a body of myste latitu- 
dinarians. ‘Their rise seems to be 
nearly co-cxistent wih Mohbamme- 
dantsin itself; and, in the first in- 
stance, their enthusiastic zeal wes 
one of the instruments by which the 
conquests of this false religion were 


~ 
c 


achieved. But their contempt for 
many ci the tenets of Slohamined 

hism, their disiike to its forms, thei 
pretence to a distincl Communion 
with the Deity, their mystical indi 

ference io all opinions, their philose 
phica] Pyrreontsm, will render them, 
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roUsiy to co-operate, Trost lormida- 
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is to that spurtous lait. 
‘The Scofeisin of Persia ts evidenths 
the Idealism of the ITeastern and 
Wesiern countries of the world.—— 
It is to be found under varlous mod: 
ficutions, in the most splendid phite- 
sopliice: theeries of Greece and 
Rome, in the system ol the lodian 
Vyasa, io the mystical writings ot 
Irance arid Germane - and we have 
at least s 

tion to the philosophical part of it in 
the system of the Ideal pailosophers 
of every part of Europe. tn Persia 
itis associated with much enthusi- 


ometbing of an approxim 
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sensuality, incredible vanity, and uni- 
ve:sal scepucisin. It has been pro- 
perly termed * the belief of she ima- 
gination,” and is accordinely suscep- 
tible of all the forms and emotions 
which that creative and in’emperate 
facuity 1s qualified to communicate. 

Having thus noticed the opinions 
of the popuistivn of Persia, we will 
give their character on the authority 
of Mr. Edward Scott Waring, and a 
recen. traveller, Captain Potunger. 
Here, however, we ougit to state 
our surprise and regret, that in look- 


ing through the extensive works of 


Malcolm and Morier, we find scarce- 
ly any judgment expressed, and, in- 
deed, scarcely ny estimate attempt- 
ed, of the general character and mo- 
ral habits of the Persians. Miorier’s 
work is highly valuable on many 
accounts, and especially on account 
of the author’s laudabie endeavour 
to apply the facts and scenes belore 
him to the illustration of Scripture. 
But it seems to us to be «a delect tn 
so eXtensive a production, that it 
should not enter Into a discussion of 
those points most tnteresung to the 
moralist and the Chrisuan—we mean 
the state of moral and national cha- 
racter, It Isa trite but a most just 
sentiment, that “the proper study of 
mankind 1S man’’—and nol man as 
the mere cresture of ceremonies, 
and courts, and processions, and din- 
ners, and dances, but man as a mo- 
tal ag nt, under the dominion of va- 
ricus religious and political institu- 
tions. But to such an extent Is uiis 
study neglected by many oi our mo- 
dern trav rallies, that we Search In vain 
for any materlals of waich the phi- 
lanihropist or moralist may avail 
himselt in his deliberations for the 
improvement of foreign and bebight- 
ed countrics. It we take away ibe 
observationsel Mr. Martyn himself, 
the commutees of our Bible or Mis- 
slonary Societies would derive but 
little assistance, in the prosecution 
of their benevolent objects, from any 
of the travellers who have given us 


accounts olf Persia —We shall bere 




















produce the Solitary passages to 
which we have referred, from Mr, 
Edward Scott Waring, and Captain 
Powunyer, 

‘¢ Phe People of Shiraz,” remarks 
Mr. Wiring, “ appeared to me mean 
and obsequtous to their superiors and 
to their equals, if they had a Dros. 
pect of advantage, but invaria: nly a : 
royant and brutal in their ehaviour 
towards their inferiors, always boast. 
ing of some action they never per- 
heb med; delighted with flattery, ul. 
though they are aware of the impos; 
HOR scion Fe military men in 
Persia are constantly boasting of the 
feats of their prowess, although it is 
probable that they were never in an 
action in their lives, or engaged in 
apy expedition of the least dinger, 
[t must be con- 
fessed that the Persians are pleasing 
and entertaining companions ; but 
not the least reliance ts to be piaced 
on their words or most solemn pro- 
testations You should always, there- 
fore, be on your guard agalost their 
insidious offers; and to be so, it Is 
necessary to distrust all their decla- 
rations. The manners of the Per. 
slans are formed, in a great degree, 
on the principies of Lord Chester- 
field: they conceive it their duty 
please ; and to effcet this, they for- 
get all sentiments of honour and 
voodtaith. They are exceilent com- 
pantons, but detestable characters. 
wee. A people who are given toa 
lite of robbery and rapinc, will ne- 
cessarily have a number of words 
which nage the various modes of 
plunder ; and, excepting the Mahrate 
tas, I do not believe there is a lan- 
cuaze where the dilrerent gradation: 
of ro! bery, to the perpe ration © 
the most atrocious crimes, are mele 
distinctly marked. esses bbe 
Persians have but a faint notion 0 
gratitude ; for they cannet concelve 
that any ene should he gv ity of an 
uctof generosity withoutsome sinis- 
ter motive. ‘They reason npon the! 
own feelings; and as they ere om 
ecinus that they never per-orm 
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any action but with a view to their 
own immediate advantage, they na- 
rurally inter that these motives ope- 
nee with similar effect upon every 
pther individual.  Pbiiosopners have 
veld it for a maxim, that the most 
notorious liar utters a hundred wutis 
fr every falsehood. ‘This is not the 
cose in Persia: they are unacquaint. 
ed with the deauty Of truth, oud ouly 
tink of it when it ds itkely to ad. 
canee their interests. Thcy involve 
themselves, ike the spider, ina net 
of the flamsiest materials, but which 
neither offers commencement ror 
end to the eye Of investigation. 

“The generality of Persians are 

sunk in the lowest state of proflipa- 
cy and infamy; und they seldom 
hesitate alluding to crimes which are 
avborred and detested im every civi- 
lized country in the universe.”— 
Your to Shiraz, by BE. S. Waring, 
Esq.) 
Thus far Mr. Scott Waring. Cap- 
tain Potunger was the assistant to 
the resident at the courtof his bigh- 
ness the Peeshwaj; and he is a mun 
of auility, and had considerable op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted 
with the people of whom he speaks. 
let his testimony then be cousider- 
ed. 

“That spirit of egotism and false 
le woich they all inherit from the 
nichest to the lowest, mukes them, 
yea in their infancy, Cogmiatical to 
o cegree sometimes Lordering on 
iudeness. 

“Among themselves, with their 
equals, the Persians are affable and 
polite 5 to their superiors servile and 
vusequious 3 and towards their infe- 
‘lors hauehty and domineering, All 
faiks are equally avaricious, sordid, 
wid dishonest, when they have an 
opportunity of being so: nor do they 
core for detection when they have 
once reaped the benefit of their su- 
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Nor genius, as they term it. fn 

iicentious indulgences none Can ex- 

cced them, and some of their pro- 

Pensities are too execrable and infa- 

"ous to admitof mention. Inshort. 
Christ. Obsery. No, 210 
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to close this outline of the Persian 


character, I shall add, without fear of 


contfutation, that from my own obser- 
vation I feel inclined to look upon 
Persia, at the present Gay, to bethe 
very fountain head of every specie 
of crueliy, tyranny, meanness, in- 
justice, extoruion, and infamy, that 
can disgrace or pollute human na- 
ue, and have ever been found in 


ee - .¢ 39 4 @ aa . 
uny ave or nation. Pottinger, p. 
. 


The only difiiculty we experience 
IN perusing these xzccounts, arises 
from their upmingled darkness : they 
are, perhaps, too s 
criminate to be admitted without a 
certain feeling of distrust. 

Viavine thus endeavoured, by a 
very hasty sketch of the scene of 
Mr. Martyn’s labours, to prepare our 
readers to accompany him, we shail 
now return to the Memoir under 
consideration. The tollowing quo- 
talons appear to us to be amone 
tnose by which they are likely to be 
interested. 

The passage in which his first set- 
Uement at Shiraz is announced, will 
shew our readers his precise circum- 


stances. 


weeping and indis- 


“ Arrived at the celebrated seat of Per- 
sian literature. Mr. Martyn, having ascer- 
tained the general correctness of the opi- 
nion delivered at Calcutta, respecting the 
translation of the New Testament, by Sa- 
bat, commenced immediately another ver- 
sion in the Persian language. An able and 
willing assistant, to this arduous and im. 
portant work, presented himself in the per. 
sonof Mirza Seid Ali Khan, the brether 
in-law of bis host Jaflier Ali Khan. {fis 
coadjutor, he soon discovered, was one of 
a numerous and increasing religious com 
munity, Whose tenets GF that term be no: 
imapplicable to any thing of so fluctuating 
and indefinite a nature as their sentiments» 
appear to consist of refined mysticism o! 
the mostlatitudinarian complexion; aqua 
hty, be ic remembered, entirely opposit: 
to the exclusive character and inflexible 
spirit of Christianity, and which pervading, 
as it does so compietcly, the system 
Soofcism, suthcievtly accounts for its tole 
ration uncer a M+hometan despotism of 
purer and more absolute kind than exists 
nminthe Turkish deminions 
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Ali Khan, a Mabometan of 
ank a f consequence, to whem Mr. Mar- 
etterg of recommendation, he 
char oy Danity of manners, unit- 
of more sold and substan. 
tial excellence—a kindness of disposition, 


ever expedicits conducive tethe 
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i her-in-law, what wes still more erati- 
tyne, an entire absence of bigotry and pre- 


“ar ra} yall occasions he Was ready 


juices 
Py , - 
to nwite, rather than decline, ibe freest ine 


: ; : 
terchange of Goimon on religious opics.”? 
= ™= ‘ « ‘ 


pp. 377-379. 

Vie following account of Mr. 
Martyn’s manner of dealing with his 
Mohammedan coadjutor may assist 


$ whouncertake to convince au 
oinecior o. the value of the Gospel. 


Seid All, while perusing the twelfth of 
Jolin, observed, §* How he loved these 
twelve 1 "6 Yes,’ said; ‘and all 
those who beleve in him, through their 
word.’ Aiter our work was done, he began 
to say, * From my childieod [have been 
in search of relyion, and am still andeeid- 
ed. ‘Tiilnow, 1 never fad an opportunity 


of conversing with those of another religion. 


TENS 


Nhe ECvglish Phavce metin Petia have ge- 
neraliv been soldiers, or menoccupied with 
the world” Posomeremarks ] made abou 
asityef having the mind made up 
pan ste at Suny} ‘Ch, CONS 
ness of ourstay here, he seemed cordiaily 
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to assent, 


} e ¢ - ¢he . 
praver, and the cons:acration of that text, 


‘ Vi any mar w it} a ) his Will, he S)} at haat AS 
of the doctrine,’ and spoke as having found 
i verified in my own experience, that when 
Teould once sav before God, *Whot wilt 
thon dave metodo? h found peace] then 
went through Al the different states of my 


mod at the time I Was catled to the know. 
] ’ HT ’ — : 
Te se of the lie listened 
a oa , 
restinterest, acd said, *You must not re. 
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Martyn. 


[June, 


“July ath (Sunday.)—The first Sah. 
bath morniog | have had to myself this 
long time, and T speot it with comfort and 
profit, Read Isaiah chiefly, and hymns 
which, as usual, brought to my remem. 
brance the children ef God in all parts of 
the earth: remembered, especially, dear 
—. 4s he desired me, on this bis birth. 
day ” p. 394. 





We should have been happy to 
have extracted the account which 
follows of a public conference with 
the Muoojtuhid or Professor of Mo- 
hammedan law. It is charecterized 
a> Wellasali the similar discussiuns, 
by en endeavour on the pari of the 
follower of Mohammed, to. divert 
the mind from the real and substan- 
Ual topics in dispute between the 
parties to metaphysical quibbles and 
niceties; to those vain questions 
which the most curious cannot set- 
tie it they would. and which the wise 
would scarcely be anxtous to settle 
if they could. No bait is more suc. 
cessful in captivating the half awa- 
than such topics. 
Thousands aré amusing or inflaming 
themselves with subtle controversy, 
when they ought to be working out 
vith fear ond trem. 


Kened conscience 


: 
their salvation 


tiie frequent disputations with 
Mcohammecdans of all 


the now widely circulated fact that 


classes, and 


he was engaged in a trans}tion ot 
the New Testamentit.to Persian, ex- 
cited much attention and alarm 
among the leading Mohammedan 
teachers; and on the 26:h July ap- 
poarea an Arabic defence of Isla- 

estimate of this de- 
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the editor ena vieW 


of atranstation of It among the pa- 
pers of Mr. Martyn, is as loliows: 
6 This work. as far asa judgment ol 


con be formed froma translation aiscos 


ed amongst Mr. Martyn’s papers, is writt 
with much temper and 
with as much candour as ‘s consistent s 


f 


moderation, an 


. ° . ah ae pPmcu- 
that depree of subtlety which ia inaispe 
Ni f:se 


ble in an apology for so glaring an imp 
ture ag Mahometanism. 
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“The Chief Moollah begins by declar- 
or his desire to avoid all altercation and 
wrang ling’, and expresses his hupes that 
Gad would guide mto the right way those 
whom he chose He then endeavours, in 
the body of the werk, to shew the supe. 
-y of the single perpetual miracle of 


at Cores. addressed to the understanding, 
gvove the variety of miracles wrought by 
Vfoses and by Christ, which were original. 
r addressed only ta the senses, and that 
these, trom lapse of time, become every 
day i 5s andless powerfulin ther influence, 


and be concludes with the following ad. 


dicss to Mr. Mattyn:— 

‘* Thus behold, then, O thou that art 
wise, and consider with the eye of justice, 
since thou hast no excuse to offer to Gad. 
‘Thou hast wished to see the truth of mira- 
cles. We desire you to look at the great 
Coran—that is an everlasting miracle.’ 


«é This was finished by Ibraheem ben al 
Hosyn, after the evening of the second 
day of the week, the 23d of the month 
temadi, the second in the year 1223 of the 
Hevira of the prophet. On him who fled 
be a thousand salutations !?”? pp. 401, 402. 
To this treatise Mr. Martyn re- 
yied in Persian; and the nature of 
ue reply is thus stated by the editor. 


>) 


« Afier replying to the various arguments 
{Mirza lbrateem, Mr. N tartyn shews why 
ncn are bound to reject Mahometan:ism— 

Mahomet was foretold by na prophet 
—iat he worked no miracle—that he 
siead bis region by means merely hu- 
man, and frame ‘d his precepts and promises 

o gratily men’s sensuality, both here and 
uereatter—that he was most ambitious, 
vatiior himself and his family—and his 
Coran is full of gross absurdities and pal- 
pable contradictions—that it contains a 
metlod of salvation wholly inefficacious, 
Wiech Mr. Martyn contrasted with the glo- 
iuus and efficacious way of salvation held 
itt % the Gospel, through the Divine 
atonement of Jesus Christ.” p.403. 


Tie following extract contains a 
curious account of a visit of Mr. 
i. ‘ ' 

“attyn to a Sooffee doctor. 
“In the evening we went to pay a long 


romised visit to Mirza Abuicasim, his 
precer plor in Soofeism, one of the é meet re- 
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nowned Sovofies in all Persia. We found 
several persons sitting in an open court, in 
which a few greens and flowers were plac- 
ed; the master in a corner, a very tres 
looking old man, with a silver beard. I 
was surprised to observe the downeast sor- 
rowful b vuks of the assembly, and still more 
atthe silence thal reined. After sitting 
some time in expectation, aud being not at 
all disposed to waste my time sitting there, 
I said sofi iv to Seid Ali, * What is this ? 
He said, itis the custom here, to think 
much and speak little? © May Task the 
masier a question?’ said 1. Wath some 
hesitation he consented to jet me; so I 
begged Jafhier Ali to inquire, * What is the 
way to be happy? 


“’ This he did in hisown manner : he be- 
ee by observing, ‘that there was a preat 
deal of misery inthe world, aud that the 
learned shared as largely in it as the rest; 
that I wished, therefore, to know what we 
must do to escape it? The master repli- 
ed, * that, for his part, he did net know; 
but that it was usually said, the subjugation 
of the passions was the shortest way to hap- 
piness. ’ 


«© After a considerable pause, I ventured 
to ask, *‘ What were his feelings at the 
Pp rospect of death—hope, fear, or neither ?? 

‘ Neither,’ said he, § and that pleasure and 
pain were both alike” L[ then perceived 
that the Stoics were Greck Socfies. I 
asked, ¢ wneiter t ie had attained this apa- 
thy ? He said,‘ No.” * Why do you think 
it attainable ? He could not tell. * Why 
do you think that pleasure and pain are not 
the same ?? said Seid Ali, taking bis mas- 
tegs part. ‘* Because,’ said I,* have the 
evidence of my senses for it. And you 
also act as if therewas « difference. Why 
do you eat, but that you fear pain?’ These 
silent sages sat unmoved. One of the dis- 
ciples is the son of the Moojtuhid, who, 
greatly to the vexation of his father, is en- 
tirely devoted to the Soofi Doctor. He 
attended his calean with the utmost hu- 
mility. On observing the pensive counte- 
nance of the young man, and knowing 
something of his listory from Seid Ali, 
how he had left allto find happiness in the 
contemplation of God, I longed to make 
known the glad tidings of a Saviour, and 
thanked God, on coming away, that I was 
not left ignorant of the Gospel. I could 
not help being a little pleasant on Seid Ali, 
afierwards, ae his admiration of this silent 
instructer. * There you sit,’ said I, © iin. 
mersed in thought, full of anxiety and care 
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and will not take the trouble to ask whe- 
ther God has said any thing or not. No: 
that is toy easy and divect a way of coming 
to the truth. 2 e-mpare you to spiders, 
who weave their house of defence out of 
their own bowels ; and a pretty sort of 
thing itis when itis made; or toa set of 


people who are groping for a light in broad 
dev.’ 9 PP: 4084106, 
« 7 


Secon after this we find an inte- 
resting’ account of a visit tothe ruins 
of Persepolis ; over which, however, 
as wei: as over his descriptive por- 
traits, which afford much insigit 
into the circumstances of the bulk 
of the thinking part of the Persian 
population, we are compelled to pass. 

Surrounded by such society, and 
an actor amidst such scenes, Our rea- 
ders may be solicitous to know the 
state of Mr. Martyn’s mind. The 
following passage from his journal 
in the commencement of the year 
1812, towards the conclusion of 
which he rested from his labours, 
will prove that thoueh surrounded 
by cvery thing anu-Christian and 
unholy, bis own mina had not been 
injured by the contagion. 

** The last has been, in some respects, 2 
memorable year. | have beenled, by what 
{ have reason to consider as the particular 
providence of God, to this place, and have 
undertaken an important work, which has 
grone on without material interruption, and 
is now nearly finished. Llike to find myself 
employed usefully, ia a way I did not ex- 
pect or foresee, especially if my own will is 
many degree crossed by the work unex. 
pectediv assigned me ; as there is thenrea- 
son to believe that Gud is acting. The 
present vear will probably be a perilous 
one; but my hfe ts of little consequence, 
whether Llive to finish the Persian New 
Testament. or co not. JT look back with 
pity and shame unon my former self, when 
I attached importance to mv hfe and Ia- 
bours. ‘The more i see of my works, the 
more Tam ashamed of them. Coarseness 
and clumsiness mar ail the works of man.-—— 
I am sick, when J look at man, and bis wis- 
dom, and bis doings, and am relieved only 


o 
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builder and maker is God. The least of 
His works here it is refreshing to look a+ 
A dried leaf, or a straw, makes me fee! 
myself in good company : complacency and 
admiration take place cf disgust. wager 


On the 24th day of May, one year 
after entering Persia, Mr. Martyn 
quitted Shiraz to reach Tebriz in 
hopes of there obtaining such an jp- 
troduction from our umbassador, as 
might give him free access to the 
throne of the monarch to whom he 
designed in person to present his 
Persian New Testament. 

During his journey to Tebriz he 
encountered many hardships, with 
much neglect and rudeness from 
some of the authorities of the pla- 
ces through which he passed.— 
His frame continucd greatly to suf. 
fer from repeated attacks of fever, so 
that on his arrival at Tebriz he ap. 
peared in the last stages of debility 
and exhaustion. After a violent fe- 
ver of nearly two montis’ duration, 
he left Tebriz, with a hope, if such 
in lis Circumstances It might be call- 
ed, of getting to England. 

It should be recorded, to the lic- 
nour of Sir Gore Ouseley, our am- 
bassador to the court of Persia, and 
his lady, that nothing could exceed 
the kindness which they manifested 
owards this interesting wandererin 
his hours of need and debility. The 
following letter is the last which he 
is known to have written. 





‘¢T wrote to you last , in great dis- 
order. My fever had approached neariy 
to delirium, and my debility was so great, 
that it seemed impossible J could withs'and 
the power of the disease many days. Yet 
it has pleased God to restore me to life anc 
health again ; not that I have recovered m} 
former strength yet, but consider mys 
sufficiently restored to prosecute my jour 
ney. My daily prayer is, that my late chas- 
tisement may have its intended effect, and 
make me, ull the rest of my days,more hum- 


- 
Jam 


le and Jess self-confident. Self- wage 
as often tet me down fearful lengtos, ? 
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yould,without God’s gracious interference, 
prove my endless perdition. I seem to be 
made to feel this evil of my heart, more than 
any other, at thistime. In prayer, or when I 
write or converse on the subject, Christ ap- 
pears to me my life and strength ; but, at 
other times, Lam thoughtless and bold, asif 
[iad all life and strength in myself. Such 
neglects, on Gur part, are a diminution of 
our joys; but the Covenant! the Covenant 
stands fast with Him for iis people evermore. 
1 mentioned my conversing sometimes on 
divine subjects. In these I am sometimes 
led on by the Svofi Persians, and tell them 
alll know of the very recesses of the Sanc- 
tuary. But to give an account of all my 
discussions with these mystic philosophers 
must be reserved to the time of our meet- 
ing. Dol dream, that I venture to think 
and write of such an event as that? Is it 
possible that we shall ever meet again be- 
law? Though it is possible, I dare not in- 
dulge such a pleasing hope. 


“In three days I intend setting my 
horse’s head towards Constantinople, dis- 
tant about 1300 miles. Nothing, I think, 
will occasion any further detention here, if 
Ican procure servants who know both Per- 
sian and ‘Turkish. Ignorant as I am cf 
Turkish, should I be taken :ll on the read, 
my case would be pitiable indeed. The 
ambassador and his suite are still here; 
hisand Lady Ouseley’s attentions to me, 
during my illness, have been unremitted. 
The Prince Abbas Mirza, the wisest of the 
xing’s sons, and heir to the throne, was 
lieve some time after my arrival. 1 much 
wished to present a copy of the Persian 
New Testament to him, but [could not rise 
irom my bed. ‘The bouk, however, will be 
given to him*® by the ambassador. Public 
curiosity about the Gospel, now for the first 
tue, inthe memory of the modern Per- 
sians, introduced into the country, is a good 
deal excited here and at Shiraz, and at 
ther places ; so that, upon the whole, I 
am thankful at having been led hither and 
Celained, though my _ residence in this 
country has been attended with many un- 


——_ 





—_—_ 


* «© Sir Gore Ouseley presented Mr. 


Martyn’s New Testament to the King of 
Persia, who, ina public rescript, expressed 
iis 2pprobation of the work. He also car- 
red the MS. to St. Petersburgh, where, 
under his superintendance, it was printed 
“1G put into circulation.” 
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pleasant circumstances. The way of the 
Kings of the East is preparing : thus much 
may be said with safety, but little more, 
The Persians also will probably take the 
lead in the march to Sion.” pp. 490—492. 


We should have been happy to 
have made several extracts from his 
journal in this last sad Journey from 
‘Pebriz towaids Constanupnopic. But 
we have already transgressed the 
bounds wiich we had prescribed to 
ourselves. We wiil, therefore, con- 
clude our Darrative with one extract 
more, which records his sufferings, 
from the cruelty of a Vartar of the 
name. of Hasan Aya, to whose gui. 
dance he had been consigned; and 
which conveys to us his Jast aspira- 
tions fora brighter and better inheri- 
tance, before the cord was cut which 
detained him from it. This passage 
is of the deepest pathos, and most 
tragic interest. 


“October 2d.—Some hours before day, 
sent to tell the Tartar I was ready ; but 
fiasan Aga was for once riveted to his bed. 
However, at eight, having got strong hor- 
ses, he set off at a great rate, and over the 
level ground he made us gallop as fast as 
the horses would go, to Chiflick, where we 
arrived at sunsct. Iwas lodged, at my re- 
quest, in the stable of the post-lhouse, not 
hiking the scrutinizing impudence of the 
fellows who frequent the collee-ro.m. As 
soon as it began to grow a little cold, the 
ague came on, and then the fever; after 
which I had a sleep, that let me know too 
plainly the disorder of my fiame, 


“In the night, Hasan sent to summon 
me away, but I was quite unable to move, 
Finding me still in bed at the dawn, he 
began to storm furiously at my detaining 
him so long; bat Lb quietly let bim ~pend 
his ire, ate my breakfast composedly, and 
sect out ateight. ile scemed determined 
to make up for the delay; for we f w over 
hilland vale to Sherean, where he changed 
horses, From thence we travelled al} th: 
rest of the day and all night: i rammed most 
of the time. Soon afier sunset the ague 
came on again, which, in my wet state, 
was very trying: Ibardly kuew how to 
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keep my lifein me. About that time there 
was a village at hand—but Hasan had no 
mercy. Atone in the morring, we found 
two men under a wain, with a good fire ; 
they could not keep the rain out, but their 
fire was acceptable. Udricd my lower ex- 
tremities, allayed the fever by drinking a 
good deal of water, and went on. We had 


little rain, but the night was pitchy dark, 


so that l could not see where the road was 
inder my horse’s feet. However, God be- 
ing mercifully pleased to alleviate my bodi- 
ly sufferings, 1 went on contentedly to the 
munzil, where we arrived at break of day. 
—Afier sleeping three or four hours, 1 was 
visited by an Armenian merchant, for 
whom I had a letter. Hasan was in great 
fear of being arrested here: the governor 
of the city had vowed to make an exam- 
ple of him, for riding to death a horse be- 
longing toa man of th.s place. He beg- 
ged that l would shelier hin, 
danger ; his being claimed by an Enghsh- 
man, he said, would be a sufficient security. 
I found, however, that I had no cccasion to 
interfere. He hurried me away from this 
place without delay, and galloped furiously 
towards a village, which, he said, was four 
hours distance, which was all I could un- 
dertake in my preset weak state: but vil- 
lage after village did he pass, till night 
coming on, and no signs of oecieea: I sus. 
pected that lie was carrying me onto the 
munzil;so 1 goto my horse, and sat upon 
the ground, and toidhim, ‘1 neither could 
nor would go any further.’ He stormed, 
but f was immoveable, till a helt appear- 
distance, I mounted my horse, and 


ing ata 
made towards it, leaving him to follow, or 
Hot, as he pleased. He brought in the 


party, but would not exert himscelfto geta 
place for me, They brougtit me to an open 
veranda, but Sergius told them I w anted a 
place in which to be alone. This seemed 
very offensive to them; ‘And why must 
he be alone? they asked ; ascribing this 
desire of mine to pride, I suppose. Tempt- 
ed, at last, by money, they brought me to 
a stable-room, and Hasan and a number of 
others planted themselves there with me. 
My fever here increased to a violent de- 
the heat in my eyes and forehead 
was so great, thatthe fire almost made me 
frantic. I entreated that it might be put 
cut, or that LT might be carried out of doors, 
Neither was attended to: my servant, who, 
from my sitting in that strange way on the 
. believed me delirious, was desf 


to all 1 sa.d. At last I pushed my head in 


gree; 
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among the luggage, and lodged it on the 
damp ground, aid slept. 


5th Preserving mercy made me see 
sine light of another” morning. The sleep 
had refreshed me, but I was feeble and 
shaken; vet the merciless Hasan hurried 
me off. The munzil, however, being not 
distant, reached it without much difticu!. 
ty. IT expected to have found it) another 
strong fort at the end of the pass, but it is 
3 poor hittle village, within the jaws of the 
mountains, Twas pretty well lodged, and 
tatensany well ull a little after sunset, when 
the ague came on with a violence i hevey 
before experiencec. I felt as ifina palsy, 
my teeth chattering, and my whole frame 
violently shaken, Agu Hosyn and another 
Persian, on their way bere from Constanti. 
nome, going to Abbas Mirza, whom] had 


just before been visiting, came hastily to 


render me assistanceif they could. These 
Persians appear quite brotherly, after the 
Turks. Whiethey pitied, Hasan sat with 
perfect indiilerence ruminating on the fur- 
ther delay this was likely to occasion. The 
coid fit, after contiouing two or three hours, 
was fullowed by a fever, which lasted the 
whole night, and prevented sleep. 
**6th.—No horses being to be had, I had 
unexpecied repose. I sat in the or- 
chard, and thought, with sweet comfort 
and peace, of my God; in selitude—my 
company, my friend, and comforter! O! 
when shall time give place to eternity! 
When shall appear that new heaven and 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness ! 
There—there shall ia no wise enter in ary 
thing that defiieth: none of that wicked. 
ness that has made men worse than wild 
beasts—none of those corruptions that add 
still more to the miseries of mortality, shall 
be seen or heard of any more.” pp.520— 


an 


924, 


Scarcely had Mr. Martyn breathed 
these holy desires after the ‘rest 
which remaineth to the people of 
God,’ than he was translated to the 
world on the verge of which he had 
so long stood. He died at Tocat, 
about the 16th of October, 18¢2, 
either of the plague, or of the disor- 
der whose ravages in his constitu: 
tion, are so painfully pecendes in the 
above quotation. No further par- 
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‘iculars have been collected respect- 
ing his deeply affecting, we will not 
cay untimely, death, In addition to 
those already mentioned in our yo. 
jume for 1615, p. 269. 

His affectionate and devout bio- 
erapher having thus conducted us to 
the grave over which he was, we 
doubt not, one of the sincerest mour- 
ners, proceeds to give us an estimate 
of Mr. Martyn’s character and ta- 
lents; to which be adds similar tes- 
iimonies from the pens of Mr. Tho- 
mason and Mr. Corrie in India, and 
Mr. Martyu’s intimate friend’ the 
Rev. C. J. Hoare, of Blandford in 
Dorset. OF his Jiterary character 
Mr. Hoare remarks :— 


«Mr. Martyn combined in himself cer- 
tainvaluable, but distinet qualities, seldom 
found together in the same individual, The 
essy triumphs of a rapid genius over first 
jficulties never left him satisfied with 
present attainments. [his mind, which 
naturally ranged on a wide fleld of human 
knowk dge, lost nothing of depth in iss 
exnunsiveness. He was one of those few 
persons whose reasoning faculty does not 
sufier from theie imagination, nor their 
imagination from their reasoning faculty ; 
bath, in bim, were fully exercised, and of 
avery high order. His mathematical ac- 
qusiiions clearly left him without a rival 
of his own age; and yet, to have known 
only the employments of his more free and 
unfettered moments, would have Jed to the 
conclusion that the classics and poetry 


_— 


were lis predominant passion.” p, 527. 


The biographer has probably seen, 
though he has not extracted, the 
lesumony borne by that distinguished 
traveller, Morier, to the Impression 
produced in Persia by the talents and 
picty of Mr, Martyn. Our readers 
will, doubtless, be happy to receive 
ihe evidence of an individual so just- 
ly entitled to confidence. 

“We had not been long at Tebriz, 
before our party was joined by the 
Rev. Wiiliam Conning andthe Rev. 
Henry Martyn. The former was at- 
lached to our embassy as chaplain ; 
the latter, whom we had left at Shi- 


raz, employed in the translation of 
the New Testament into the Persian 
language, having completed that ob- 
ject, Was on his way to Constantino- 
ple. Both these gentlemen had sul- 
fered greatly in health, during their 
journey from Shiraz. Mr. Martyn 
had scarcely had time to recover his 
strength, before he departed again. 
He remained some time with the 
Armenian Patriarch and his monks, 
at Etchmiatzin, and his memory is 
highly revered amongst them. He 
hada relapse of his fever in Turkey ; 
and, as he travelled with a Tartar, a 
mode evidently too violent for his 
weak frame, his disorder obliged 
him to step at Tocat, where he died. 
The Persians who were struck with 
his humility, his patience, and resig- 
nation, called him a merdi khoddai, a 
man of God ; and indeed every ac- 
tion of his life seemed to be bent to- 
wards the one object of advancing 
the interest of the Christian religion. 
When he was living at Shiraz, em- 
ployed in bis translation, he neither 
sought nor shunned the society of 
the natives; many of whom, con- 
stantly drew him into) arguments 
about religion, with the Intention of 
persuading him of the truth and ex- 
cellence of theirs. Flis answers were 
such as to stimulate them to further 
arguments; and, in spite of their 
pride, the principal Moliahs, who 
had heard of his reputation, paid him 
the first visit, and endeavoured in 
every way to cntangle him In his talk. 
At leneth he thought that the best 
way Of silencing them was, by writ- 
Ing areply tothe arguments which 
they brought both arainst our belief, 
and in favour of theirown. His tract 
was circulated through different 
parts of Persia, and was sent from 
hand to hand to be answered. At 
length it made its way to the King’s 
Court, and a Mollah of hich consi- 
deration, who resided at Hamadan, 
and who was esteemed one of the 
best controversialists in the country, 
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was ordered toanswer it. After the 
lapse of more than a year, he did 
answer it: but such were the strong 
positions taken by Mr. Martyn, that 
the Persians *hemse!ves Were asham- 
ed of the futility of their own ai. 
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In conclusion, we cannot resist 
adding a very few remarks, which 
the perusal of Mr. Sargent’s Work 
has sugyested to us, 

In the first place, we have been 
deeply impressed at almost every 
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tempts to break them down; for, point of it, with the absolute neces- 

alter they had sent their answer to Silty of the mest vigorous, substantial, i 

the Ambassador, thcy requested that zealous, and unbeuding piety in the ¢ 

it might be returned to them aguib, Character of every one who is se. t 

as another answer was preparing to lected for the office of a missionary. y 

be given. —Myr. Morier adds : ‘* 1 What could have been hoped for t! 

have heard since my return to Eng- from ordinary zeal in the circum- n 

se land, that Mr, Miartyn’s tract has stances of Mr. Martyn? What could h 
‘oe been sent to a Mollah of great ce- have sustained him, under the pres. al 
may lebrity, residing at Bagdad, in the sure of a withering climate, and the bh 
a hope that he may be more success- Inward ravages ef disease, and the “ 
ies ful in refuting it. Such answer has sceurge of insult and persecution, le 
} As never yet been given ; and we may buta faith and Jove the most exalted, 10 
rs infer from this circumstance, that If, and steadfast, and unbending ? How a 
hin in addition to the Scriptures, some obvious is it that no “novice,” no thy 
4 plain treatises of the evidences of man whose mind has not been disci- “ 
a Christianity, accompanied by stric- plincd by long habits of vigilance Za 
fui tures upon the flulseness of the doc- and devotion, and purged, by the i 
th trines of Mohammed, were translat- powerful influences of Divine grace, ih 
i) ed into Persian, and disseminated from earthly affections, should be o 
# throughout that country, very f&- confronted with obstacles so trying ss 
vourable effects would be produced. to human nature. We feel it the eS 

Mr. Martyn caused a copy of his more necessary to urge this point, m 

translation of the New Testamentto because es the demand for missionas ef 

be beautifully written, and tobe pre- rics increases, and the pecuniary ee 

sented by the ambassacor to the king, cold 

nore who was pleased to receive it very sie 
td craciously. A copy of it was made that candour of mind, that sweetness of a 
hee’ by Mirza Baba, a Persian, who gaye = @!870s!ton, that spirit of love, that constan it ls 

44:7 a ae “SRY ey of zeal, that simplicity of purpose, Ui: Cess 

e Aee en oe the Persian Janguage ? exaltation of heavenly-mindedness, whi h 
mae, Oe and he said, that many of his coun- distinguished him alike in the privacy vi Me 
a lees f trymen asked his permission to take retirement, and in the walks of public ie TT 

ie: Myr. Muartyn’s translation to their cupation. If it be asserted, that lear ing oi 

Am ss homes, where they kept it for seve- and ability are seldom comiinne with a st “i | 

4 es ral days, and expressed themselves ro eee ce ce | 
Le i aie eagle en one instance for the credit of literature, siona 

Sea. f. much edilied by its contents. where talents of the first order, and at. in th 

ae tainments of no vulgar fame, were enno- the b 
gat * The testimonies to Mr. Martyn’s cha- bled by fervent piety, and zealously emn- a 

Meee, racter are indeed numerous. We coull ployed in the best of causes. His cays powwey 
ie wish that our suthor had extracted the fol- were few; but if we measure life by the hi¢re 
wtte towing from the pen of one who knew him achievements effected, rather than by the Clthe 

: t weil, and valued him highly :— {speak lapse of years, they will seem neither few enero: 

1.4 a of a Christian minister, well known to nor inglorious. He has bequeathed to his st the 

i, many of you, and dear to all that knew successors great and durable monuments ule 
him. Ifit may be permitted to one who of successful labour. Me has left an = more 

formerly walked with him to the house of ample which may guide the ardour no With ¢ 

God, and shared with him the intercourse youth, and rouse the dormant energies vi Waverj 

of private life, to pause fora single mo- age.’—See Dealtry’s Sermon belore the throuc 

ment over the tomb of Martyn, recollection Church Missionary Society, preached Me: bition’ 


ld dwell with melancholy pleasure upon 
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compensation attached to their func- 
tion is rendered an object worth se- 
cular competition, the danger of unfit 
persons thrusting themselves 1nto 
the office will be proportionably in- 
creased. In this country a certain 
measure of decency and propriety of 
conduct is usually secured ina minis- 
ter by the forms of society and the 
vigilance of public inspection. But 
‘he missionary in distant countries 
must. generally speaking, be nearly 
his own master—must have strong 
and frequent temptations to neglect 
nis duty—must be exposed to trials 
of which the inhabitants of a pro- 
fessedly Christian community can 
rm no adequate Conception. If 
therefore we should fail to exercise 
the closest vigilance in the selection 
of agenis—ii we should admit of 
any other quality as a substitute for 
Jeep and tried pi€ty—or imagine 
that the mere scholar or adventurer 
can be a fit instrument for carrying 
the Cross of the Redeemer into the 
resions of idolatry, the best hopes 
of our Missionary institutions would 
be disappointed. We have but to 
observe the utter inefficiency of a 
cold-hearted and perfunctory minis- 
(ration Of the mysteries of the Gos- 
pel in Our own Country, to infer what 
itis hkely to achieve in the dark re- 
cesses of idolatry. 

Another observation which has 
veen almost forced upon our atten- 
lion in the perusal of this work, is 
ie high importance of a regular 


| cucation to the efficiency of a mis- 


‘onary, especially when employed 
inthe Fast. We know, indeed, that 
le best education and the amplest 
powers are but weakness itself; a 
ere “* withered hand” in the work 
‘the ministry, without the “ mighty 
“ergy” of the Spirit of God. But, 
the same time, we are every day 
hore and more strongly impressed 
With the importance of carrying the 
Wavering and uncertain mind of man 
‘brough the stages of a regular edu- 
“ation, Not a few of the errors, 
Christ. Observ. No. 210. 





perplexities, and commotions which 
infest the church of God, spring 
from ignorance. The church at this 
moment is suffering to the very 
quick from follies, heresies, inno- 
vations, and schisms thus engen- 
dered, 

In the case of Mr. Martyn it is 
scarcely possible to measure the be- 
nefit of his early self-discipline, of 
his attention to the rules of rigid de- 
monstration, of the habit of rejecting 
the excrescences of a subject, and 
seizing upon the vital and substan- 
tial points of investigation. Every 
faculty he had ever exercised, every 
science he had studied, every lan- 
guage he had learned ; all the pa- 
tience and self-denial perpetually 
required, and exercised, and che- 
rished in the process of a regular 
education, were perpetually called 
into action in almost every step of 
his career. So that it may be fairly 
affirmed, that had he been a less 
learned, or less disciplined man, he 
mustin many very important points, 
have been a worse missionary. Nor 
was the benefit of his education con- 
fined to his influence upon others. 
We perceive it in his own religious 
character. J°ew men have been more 
marked than Mr. Martyn by that no- 
ble enthusiasm of character which 
spurns at obstacles, which lavishes 
every feeling and faculty of the man 
on the prosecution of great objects, 
which ‘counts not even life dear’ 
to the possessor, if only he “ may 
finish his course with joy and the 
ministry which he has received of the 
Lord Jesus.” But the peculiarity in 
the case of Mr. Martyn is, that this 
ardent and entire self-devotion was 
as much subrected to rule as the most 
sober and drowsy faculties of the 
mind. We do not even discover in 
the volume before us any instances 
of excess Or eXtravagalice in opinion. 
Let those, then, who, either in the 
ministry at home, or in missionary 
enterprises abroad, imagine that edu- 
cation, if not a clog and encumbrance 
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on the free spirit of religion, is at 
the best no real auxiliary to It, con- 
sider the example of Mr. Martyn, 
and correct their estimate of the 
value of early discipline and learning. 
We will conclude this extended 
article by congratulating our readers 
on the comparaiively cheering as- 
pect of religion in the East. It is 
no smail ground of gratitude and 
exultation, that the New Testament 
of Mr. Martyn is put into circulation 
in Persia, and that the remembrunce 
of his piety and talents survives to 
commend his translation to the atten- 
tion of its population. There has 
arrived in this country a curious copy 
of Persian verses, with which in 
some new edition the author of these 
Memoirs will, it is to be hoped, in- 
dulge the reader, and in which the 
virtues of Mr. Martyn are celebrated 
in the most exalted language. But 
our hopes are by no means bounded 
within the circumference of Mr. 
Martyn’s exertions. Wherever we 
look, India brightens under our eye. 
Schools, colleges, churches, mis- 
Sionaries, muliiply while we gzeze. 
Prejudices are giving way. The 
monstrous apologies for heathenism, 
and sceptical insinuations against 
Christianity—the false alarms re. 
specting the ingress of missionaries 
into the East—the sickly whinings 
over the injuries of meek and inno- 
cent idolatry—-the base and unfound- 
ed charges on the missionaries, as 
the authors of revolt—are heard no 
more, In all quarters there is life 
and movement; and hope spreads 
her * goiden wing” upon a soil hi- 
therto abandoned to darkness and 
despair. * Though absent in the 
flesis, yet present in the spirit,”? how 
must Henry Martyn, and those of 
his fellow-soldiers who have fallen 
under the banner of the Cross, * joy” 
as they ‘' behold” the kindling glo. 
ries of the world beneath. It is not 
their only happiness that they have 





*¢ sunk to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest,” 
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that we shed the warm tear of grati- 
tude, and admiration, and love, over 
their graves or their histories; by; 
that from their ashes has arisen g 
flame which, under the powerful jn. 
fluences of Divine grace, is rapidly 
illuminating the wide and cheerless 
wastes of idolatry. [tis their eter. 
nal consolation that angels are tri. 
umphing and rejoicing in the con. 
quest which the Redeemer of the 
world has granted to the labours of 
his ardent, devout, disinterested, and 
suffering servants. 


Sermons fireached 1 the Tron Churcis, 
Gla‘gow. By THomas Cua. 
mERS, D. D., Miounister of the 
Tion Church, Glasgow.  Glas- 
gow, Smith: London, Longman, 
1819. 8vo. pp. 525. Price 12s. 


We welcome the appearance on ou 
horizon of some fresh coruscations 
from a luminary whose progress we 
some time since traced amongst the 
shining orbs of visible glory above 
us, and whose renewed light and 
warmth, we trust, will produce high- 
ly beneficial effects upon our moral 
atmosphere. We remember with 
much pleasure Dr. Chalmers’s splen- 
did march over the field of modern 
astronomy, and his laudable endes- 
vour to reconcile the speculations 0 


science to the Christian system : no | 


have we forgotten those treasures 0! 
moral and spiritual excellence whic 
many among us had the opportunity 
of beholding profusely, though f# 
from ostentatiously, displayed wher 
he favoured our Southern metropo | 
lis with a transient visit. We were, 
in Consequence, desirous to become 
still more intimately acquainted with 
the doctrines and the diction to whic 
such vast effects were owing ;— 
arrest the vivid fires which sho 
athwart the distant cloud, in order 
to subject them to the test of a clo 
ser and more direct examinaticl 
This wish certainly did not proceed | 
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from an unmeaning curiosity, nor, 
we trust, from a Carping spirit of 
criticism. We simply desired to 
reflect in deliberate stillness, and the 
silence of our closets, upon the ar- 
cuments and illustrations which had 
assed by us too rapidly to admit of 
the full examination which their 
merit seemed to demand. Dr. Chal- 
mers has met Our earnest desires in 
the present volume, We have now 
the opportunity we sought of ana- 
jyzing the clements of that rich and 
elowing combination which had en- 
raptured, and, we are sure, edified so 
muny. We have the statements, the 
periods of this very interesting prea- 
cher, upon the ordinary topics of di- 
vinity, NOW before us ; and we assure 
ourselves, that if they want any thing 
of lustre, from the absence of that 
life and animation which characte- 
rized them, as delivered by Dr. Chal- 
mers himself, still enough of the es- 
sential and valuable qualities of his 
peculiar mind appears in these writ- 
ings to render them, in their wide 
diffusion, a most important addition 
to our theological stores ; and we 
trust they will prove a light irradiat- 
ing the darkness of many genera- 
tions. The observations which we 
ventured to suggest on a former oc- 
casion, in our Review of the Astro- 
nomical Lectures, with respect either 
to the reasoning, or to the style of 
this highly-respected and pious mi- 
lister, by no means proceeded from 
any intention of invalidating the au- 
thority of his strong views and point- 
ed statements on the most impor- 
‘ant of all subjects. And if we still 
lust be free to pass an opinion on 
the present volume, as exhibiting 
many remaining symptoms of the 
same direct mannerism which we felt 
tour duty to blame on a former oc- 
‘aslon, we must express with equal 
‘Wength the same degree of respect 
and assent to his general authority. 
This we should be more strongly in- 
clined to do on this occasion, as the 
fault we speak of meets us, in the 
oresent instance, with far less fre- 
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quency and with diminished obtru- 
siveness. It seems tu be, less than 
before, the fate of this inestimable 
writer, not only to think, but to write, 
differently from other men. Very 
many passages of a strong and solid 
texture are to be found in this vo- 
lume, which are at the same time 
conveyed in the established modes 
of thought and expression. Where 
we find elaborateness, we do not find, 
in the same proportion as formerly, 
@ corresponding peculiarity : and 
where that peculiarity is observable, 
it is frequentiy connected with such 
aberrations, not to say lapses, of the 
pen, as: evidently prove that style of 
any kind was, at the moment, far 
from the preacher’s thoughts; and 
that to unconscious habit, rather than 
to taste and choice, we must ascribe 
what a slight revision might very 
easily and very considerably have 
amended. 

We are confident, in short, after 
an attentive reading of this volume, 
that it is Dr. Chalmers’s growing 
conviction, that in order to attain va- 
riety he must be more frequently 
unlike himself; that he must, in or- 
der to suit all tastes, occasionally 
forego his own ; and that it would be 
a mistaken policy, with a view to 
keep up a long and undivided atten- 
tion, to give to originality itself of 
the highest order, by a_ perpetual 
recurrence, the effect of monotony, 
«nd thus, perhaps, divert the mind 
of the learner from the subject-mat- 
ter of the discourse, by the peculia- 
rity of the style in which it is con- 
veyed. If this is sull too frequently 
the case in the present volume, we 
must add, that it Is frequentiy not 
the case ; and where the outline of 
roughness and bluntnessis maintain- 
ed, we find the filling much more 
often of an ordinary kind, and the 
colouring far more subdued. 

Dr. Chalmers appeais to us to 
write “under the most vivid concep- 
tion and clearest view of the subject 
before him, Every thing comes 
fresh from his pen, as from the first 
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burstings of an overflowing fountain ; 
and we should conceive that he has 
a sanguine hope, by the constant re- 
iteration of ideas which have power- 
fully occupied his own mind, to con. 
vey the same impressions, in all their 
fulness, to the hearts of others. He 
seems to play with his subject with 
the ease ef entire comprehension ; 
to turn and loss it Into every possi- 
ble position ; toexhibit it in all its 
parts and proportions ; and to invite 
attention, sometimes by a rapid ac- 
cumulation of particulars, all bear- 
ing onthe general point, and at oth- 
ers by the introduction of a single 
quaint and peculiar turn, which ap- 
pears in his mind to stand proxy for 
a multiude of feelings. ‘The result 
of the whole is an expinsive, an ef- 
fervescent, a sparkiing, but some- 
times a confused aid overbearing 
cloquence. 

Sull Dr. Chaimers writes like a 
philosopher. His words are all rep- 
resentatives of things. Ilis thoughts 
and conceptions seem derived from 
the recesses of a deeply reflective 
and introverted mind: and it is ime 
possibic to tise from bis pages with- 
out atull conviction that their author 
is intimately versed in the anatomy 
ot the human heart. There is a strong 
thread of what may justly be called 
sentiment running through the tex- 
ture of hls argument: and if we come 
(9 inquire what sentiment, good and 
true, really means, we shall find it 
means little else than an expression 


“ 1 
0 


= 


those moral instincts and involun- 
tary associations of the imagination, 
which more or less visit the breast 
of every man on presenting before 
him certain trains of thought, certain 
actions, events, Or appearances, It 
may have feeling or not as its own 
basis In the mind of the writer ; but 
it certainly, and with strong effect, 
addresses itself to the feelings of the 
reader; and that which may have 
but proceeded from the invention of 
‘he one, may thus lodge with irre- 
¢istible power in the heart of the 





other. This sentiment, howeyer, jf 
not meeting with either a very re. 
fective understanding or impressi- 
ble affections in the breast of the 
reader, will often tend to much ob. 
Scurity, and render the writing in- 
applicable to his case. Qn this ac- 
count we donot think that the ser. 
mons of Dr. Chaimers, even those 
now before us, would suit every Class 
of mind, pariiculerly amongst the 
lower and more uncultivated ranks 
of life. 

But the philosophy of Dr. Chal- 
me's must be considered ws of the 
very highest order. He writes, and 
thinks, and feels hke a divine. His 
philosophy is the philosophy of true 
Christianity ; the essentlal produce 
of the sucred Scripture. We cannot 
cxpress too warmly the satisfaction 
we derive from seeing the high rea- 
soping and investigating powers of 
such a mind turned to the discovery 
of truth in its purest forms; nor 
how greatly we rejoice in marking 
the genuine principles of the pure 
and undefiled religion of Jesus Christ 
successfuily brougit into comparison 
with the most correct principles of 
metaphysical and moral science. No 
rational believer in Christianity ever 
doubted for a moment what would 
be the result of such a comparison : 
although not a few who claim to 
themselves the exclusive title of ra 
tional, have thought it necessary to 
omit, in their limited code of doc- 
trine, some of the strongest appeals 
to the instinctive and irresistible 
feelings of human nature; and oth- 
ers, less attentive to the gift of rea- 
son than the faculty of the imagina- 
tion, have suffered the latter to range 
without control far beyond the pre- 
scribed boundaries of the former. 
‘The preacher before us has happily 
called forth into exercise both powel® 
of the human soul: he has applied 
both, without fear, and with the most 
decisive success, to the invesugation 
and confirmation of many of the big! 
est and most appalling truths of the 
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Gospel : and it is only, perhaps, from 
the unusual Closeness with which he 
has followed up the doctrines and the 
very words of Scripture by the con- 
frmations of an enlightened philoso- 
phy that even his divinity may carry 
with it some obscurity to those who 
ies not their senses by reason of 
yse fully exercised to discern both 
good and evil.’ ’—Happy shall we be, 
under the guidance of so powerful a 
mind, and the sanction of so pious 
and devoted a heart, to acquire ad- 
ditional strength and light to,the 
cause of our common Christianity, 
and daily to enlarge the circle of 
learners in this high school both of 
Christian doctrine and Christian 
practice. In proportion as the prin- 
ciples are studied on which Dr. 
Chalmers founds his belief of the 
Scriptures, and the deductions he 
draws from the sacred page, we are 
persuaded, will their value and their 
solidity appear. And whilst the doc- 
trines of the Bible remain for ever 
the same amidst all the fluctuating 
varieties of human opinion, we feel 
iio hesitating conviction, that as the 
true science of human nature shall 
be better understood by means of 
such discriminating observers as Dr. 
Chalmers, the more familiar shall we 
grow with those profound and in- 
spired truths, which are addressed to 
man, as man, by that Omniscient be- 
ing who best understood our nature, 
and adapted the disclosures of reve- 
ation to the actual exigencies of our 
case, 

The present volume of sermons 
Purports to be a collection of ad- 
“resses originally delivered, as they 


ve now affectionately dedicated, to 


‘ie members of the Tron Church 
Vongregation in Glasgow; and re- 
p Pea we presume, a specimen 

their much valued pastor’s ordi- 
‘ty style of doctrine and admoni- 
‘lon. In the preface, Dr. Chalmers 
‘istinctly states the topic most ur- 
Dips and most frequently insisted 
‘to be the depravity of human na- 


ture—its depth, its extent, and its 
Cure—a topic which is usually touch- 
ed upon with no small degree of de- 
licacy by the majority of human rea- 
soners. The proud philosopher 
spurns at it: the rational divine, fol- 
lowing close in his track, scruples it : 
the mere moralist seems to see in it 
the blasting of all his fairest pros- 
pects of human perfectibility: the 
philanthropist is too candid, and ma- 
ny, who have perhaps known or fan- 
cied an ill use made of it, (and what 
other sound scriptural doctrine has 
not been abused ?) are too Cautious 
to admit it inits true extent, and pre- 
fer our modified English of “very 
far gone from original righteous- 
ness,’’ to the stronger Latinism of 
*“ guam longissime.”’ Now Dr. Chal- 
mers, lindin g the strongest expres: 
sions on this head fully warranted by 
the Divine Record, has no scrupie ir 
stating all he thinks and feels on the 
doctrine of human depravity. In 
deed, the very delicacy which others 
have manifested seems with him the 
very reason for casting off all re- 
serve, and making what is buta slight 
and unessential appendage to somc 
systems, the very foundation on whicl: 
is constructed the whole of his Chris. 
tian edifice. He does this, not to af- 
front the philosopher, or to deject 
the moralist, or to shock the philan- 
thropist ; but because he finds upo:. 
investigation, that the fact is as it is 
stated to be ; and that therefore it is 
consonant to the soundest principles 
of philosophy so to state it ; and that 
to decline such a view, is to shut our 
eyes to an actual and undeniable dis- 
order of the human soul, and conse- 
quently to lose all hope, and forfeit 
all right, of cure. He states it, not 
to injure the cause of morals, but to 
support it, and because a knowledge 
of the disease is absolutely necessa- 
ry toa due application of the reme- 
dy provided in the Gospel; a reme- 


dy adequate to the worst symptoms 


ef the disease, and, in the highest 
degree of which human nature under 
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the Divine grace is capable, saluta- 
ry, purifying, and invigorating. In 
Opposition to every apparent obstacle 
from the justice of God, or the im- 
potency of man,” says our author in 
his preface, ‘*our wants are fully 
provided for in the Gospel.” 


“‘ There we behold the amplest securi- 
ties forthe peace of the guil'y. But there 
do we also behold securities equally ample 
for their progress, and their perfection in 
fioliness ; insomuch, that in every genuine 
disciple of the New Testament, we not 
only see one who, delivered from the bur- 
den of his fears, rejoices in hope of a com- 
ing glory——but we see one who, set free 
trom the bondage of corruption, and ani- 
mated by a new love, and a new desire, is 
honest im the purposes, and strenuous in 


the efforis, and abundant in the works of 


obedience.” p. vi. 


With such views we are not afraid 
to meet Dr. Chalmers upon the 
highest scriptural ground he may be 
pleased to assume, in stating the doc- 
trineof human corruption. Neither 
do we withhold our cordial assent t 
the propriety of that method which 
he goes on to vindicate as his own 
choice in treating on moral subjects, 
with a view to impress them on the 
mind of the learner ; namely, the fre- 
quent iteration, and a/most identical 
inculcation, of the same truth. The 
distinction in this respect between 
speculative truths, and such as are 
allied to practice and moral feeling, 
as referred to by Dr. Chalmers, is 
perfectly correct. In the former 
case, repetition may be superfluous: 
in the latter, it is oftentimes absolute- 
ly essential. The remark, indced, 
forcibly reminds us of the old fa- 
shioned, but not therefore less esti- 
mable, Bishop Patrick’s commenton 
the word Deuteronomy, or recapitu- 
lation by Moses of the heads of the 
Divine law. ‘* The reason of the 
repetition of the very same thing 
over and over again, is that he might 
make it sink into their minds by be- 
ing often inculcated. Some have 


heen so foclish as to make this an ob- 
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jection against the book having been 
composed by Moses, which 9,1 
shews their great ignorance . 2 
Wise men having even judved it pe. 
CEssaly (O SAV, Te gute wees THY wyrs, 
the very same things concerning the 
same things, that they might be 
thoroughly understood, and fixed jy 
the memory of their auditors, and 
settled in their hearts and affec. 
tions.’’* 

The frequency of recurrence in 
this volume, though by somewhat 
different paths,to the same all-impor. 
tant truths—for which, indeed, as 
respects the rules of composition, 
Dr. Chalmers modestly apologizes 
in his preface—would make any dis. 
tinct analysis of the seventeen scr- 
mons of which it is composed, ra- 
ther a vague and unpleasing task.— 
We shall, however, as we proceed, 
mention the texts of each ; and, clas- 
sing such of the sermons together as 
bear the strongest features of re- 
semblance, shall extract from each 
class such passages as may serve to 
give the reader some, though a very 
imperfect, idea of Dr. Chalmers’s 
full conception of the subject before 
him. 

The first, second, and third ser: 
mons we are disposed to consider as 
of a class by themselves, enlarging 
respectively on, 

1. The Necessity of the Spirit to 
give effect to the Preaching of the 
Gospel ; from 1 Cor. ii. 4, 5: “ And 
my speech and my preaching were 
not with enticing words of man’s 


Eidevas yon ore ou paducy dopa Wapayztie- 
Sas avDpwre, e on nad? exacny mcpry 74 
AUT “AL LYM TH HAL ARB, KAI ZAR PHT 
poe Toy 2ioy.—Epictet. Patrick ad Deut. 
1. May not some light be thrown, by this 
principle, on the apparent repetition in tle 
several Gospels of the same truths, but 
placed in different periods of our Saviour> 
life? Is it not probable, that the very sam¢ 
observations fell frequently from lips studi- 
ous far more of benefit than novelty, — 
that they are therefore properly referre J 
diflerent Evangelists to different parte 0 
the history. 
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wisdom, but in demonstraijon of the 
Spirit, and of pow er | that your faith 
should not stand 1n the wisdow of 
men, but in the power of God. 

g The mysterious Aspect of the 
Gospel to the Men of the World ; 
from Ezek. XX. 49: ** Then said I, 
QO Lord God, doth he not speak pa- 
rables £” 

3 The preparation necessary for 
understanding the Mysteries of the 
Gospel; from Matt. xui. 11, 12: 
“He answered and sald unto them, 
Because it 1s given to you to know 


the mysteries of the kingdom of 


heaven; but to them it snot given, 
For whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given, and he shall have more abun. 
dance ; but whosoever hath not, from 
him shall be taken away even that 
he hath.” 

The three leading conceptions 
which meet us respectively in these 
three sermons, are—1l. Vhe total in- 
capacity of man, In his natural state, 
for making any progress whatever, 
or indeed any beginning in the pro- 
per, that Is to Say, the exfierimental, 
knowledge of Divine things; 2. The 
consequent indifference, or rather so- 
lid objection that he entertains to 
those mysterious statements of Di- 
vine Truth, which are to him no 
better than fraradles; 3S. The abso- 
lute necessity for seeking out of our- 
selves, though not without our own 
exertion and instrumentality, the 
means of attaining Divine knowledee, 
ad a progressive advancement in 
the paths of holiness. Irom the va- 
nety of just and impressive observa- 
tions with which, in his own original 
Way, our pieacher traces out the se- 
veral conclusions at which he aims 
We must again state, that we feel it 
Will be very difficult to select any 
that will convey an adequate idea of 
the Strength and vivicness of his con- 
ceptions on these most interesting 
Points. From the very full opening 
sermon, in which the natural feeble. 
hess of man and his acquired power 


! 
tre 


ugh prayer for Divine illumina- 


tion, are nobly contrasted, we have 
the foliowing specimen of that syn- 
thetical method of reasoning, begin- 
hing trom the simplest elements, and 
marching on tothe highest combina- 
tions, for which Dr, Chalmers is so 
eminent. 


*“ We rcad of the letter, and we read 
also of the spirit of the New Testament. 
It would require a volume, rather than a 
single paragraph of a single sermon, to 
draw the line between the one and the 
other. But you will really acknowledge 
that there are many things of this book 
which a man, though untaught by the Spi- 
ritof God, may be made to know. ‘One 
of the simplest instances is, he may learn 
the number of chapters in every book, and 
the number of verses in every chapter.—- 
Hut is this all? No; for by the natural ex- 
ercise of his memory, he may be able to 
master all its historical information. And 
is this all? No; for by the natural exer- 
cise of his judgment he may compare 
Scripture with Scripture,—he may learn 
what its doctrines are,x—he may demon- 
strate the orthodoxy of every one article 
In our national Confession,—he may rank 
among the ablest and most judicious of the 
commentators,—he may read, avd with 
understanding too, many a ponderous vo- 
jume,—he may store himself with the 
learning of many generations,—he may be 
familiar with all the systems, and have 
mingled with all the controversies, and yet, 
with a mind supporting as it does the bur- 
den of the erudition of whole libraries, he 
may have gotten,to himscif no other wis- 
dom than the wisdom of the letter of the 
New Testament. The man’s creed, with 
all its arranged and its well weighed arti- 
cles, muy be no better than the dry bones 
in the vision of kzekiel, put together into 
a skeleton, and fastened with sinews, and 
covered with flesh and skin, and exhibit- 
ing to the eye of the spectators, the aspect 
and the lineaments of a man, but without 
breath, and remaining so, till ihe Spirit of 
God breathed into it, and itlived. And it 
isin truth a sight of wonder, to behold a 
man who has carried his knowledge of 
Scripture as far as the wisdom of man can 
carry it,—-to see him blest with all the 
light which nature can give, but labouring 
under all the darkness which no power of 
nature can dispel,—-to see this man of mais 
accomplishments, who can bring his every 
power of demonstration to bear upon the 
Bible, carrying in big bosom a heart un- 
cheered by any one of its consolations, 
unmoved by the influence of any one of its 
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truths, unsliaken out of any one attach. 
ment to the world, and an utter stranger 
to those high resolves, and the power of 
those great and animating prospects, which 
shed a glory over the daily walk of a be- 
liever, and give to every one of his doings 
the high character of a candidate for eter- 
nity.” pp. 32—34. 


We know not how to pass by what 
is of more rare occurrence in the 
present volume—a most exquisite 
image in a following page, by which 
the preacher illustrates his own just 
caution, that by Divine illumination 
we are not to understand the revela- 
tion of any new truth ;—a pretence 
so congenial to the visionary and en- 
thusiastic, 


“ He (the Spirit) does not make us wise 
above that which is written; but he makes 
us wise up to that which ts written. When 
a telescope is directed to some distant land- 
scape, it enables us to see what we could 
not otherwise have scen; but it does not 
enable us to see any thing which has nota 
real existence in the prospect before us — 
It does not present to the eye any delusive 
imagery,—neither is that a fanciful and fic- 
titisus scene which it throws open to our 
contemplation, The natural eye saw no. 
thing but blue land stretcfling along the 
distant horizon. By the aid of the glass 
there bursts upon it a charming variety of 
fields, and woods, and spires, and viliages. 
Yet who would say that the glass added one 
feature to this assemblage ? It discovers 
nothing to us which is not there; nor, out 
of that portion of the book of nature which 
we are employed in contemplating, dues it 
bring into view a single character which is 
not really and previously inscribed upon it. 
Aud so ofthe Spirit. He dves not adda 
single truth, or a single character to the 
book ef revelation. He enabies the spiri- 
tual man to see what the natural man can- 
not see; but the spectacle which he lays 
open is unifurm aad immutable.” pp. 35, 
36. 

The happy alitance between pray- 
er and study, depicted in this ser- 
mon,and which strongly reminds us 
of the fine saying of Bishop Saun- 
derson, “Study without prayer is 
atheism ; praye> without study is 
presumption ;” is most instructively 
exempiified towards the end by the 
character of St. Paul; of him who 
“did homage to the will of God by 


[June, 


the labours of the ever-working mi- 
nister, and did homage to the power 
of God by the devotions of the ever. 
praying minister. 

l’rom the second sermon, in which 
the reception given by moderns to 
the peculiarities of Christianity js 
well illustrated by that given to the 
parables of Ezekiel by his hearers, 
who “wanted either principle to be 
in earnest, or patience for the exer. 
cise of attention, or such a concern 
about God as to care very much 
about his will,’ we might extract 
some very excellent epitomes of 
Christian doctrine, as contrasted with 
the ordinary, the worldly, and the ra- 
tional statements of pretended scrip. 
tural truth, by which scriptural words 
and ideas are alike banished, and the 
essence of the Cross is made wholly 
to cease. According to Dr. Chal- 
mers, and we agree with him in the 
remark, it is a very different thing 
to speak on the one hand of affection 
to God as a Father, service to himas 
a Master, and allegiance as a Sove- 
reign ; and on the other, to use and 
understand the closer and more ex. 
ciusive and experimental phrases and 
ideas o: the New Testament, relative 
to sanctification, the atonement, the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, the 
spirit of adoption, fellowship with 
the Father and the Son, growing up 
unto Christ, &c. &c. : and those per 
sons who would admit the former 
appeals as level to their natural ap- 
prehension, would, in hearing of the 
latter, we believe, often throw them- 
selves upon the couch of oscitancy, 
and say, * Ah! Lord God, doth he 
not speak parabies 7?’ We cannot, 
however, forget, that the very anaio- 
gies with which our author contrasts 
the most scriptural language, are the 
chosen analogies of Scripture itsell ; 
and that the appeal is made by Jeho- 
vah himself to the verdict of our 
common reason. “If I be a fathe:, 
where is mine honour; If I be a mas- 
ter, where is my fear?’ It does tot 
seem atall necessary, for giving Scrip: 
ture morality its full force, to Ss 
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aside the divine appeals to the com- 
mon sense of m wnklud: indeed, in 
ne respect it is Injurious to do so, 
as they form a sort ol link between 
the Mm ‘tural and the spiritual ideas, of 
wiic we are alike capable, and are 
f quently au incipient s‘ep towards 
hiygver and more scriptural altaln- 
ments. Loe Spirit of God conde- 
sc nds to smcil intlal movements, 
and cummenciog Instruments In the 
divine life: and “the honest and 
vuod heart,” having been first con- 
viuced fits dehaquency, even on the 
commonest Claims of toe Divine Be- 
ir, coustdered as a Fatacr, Master, 
of Soveresgny may be led hereafer 
ty see ll Luese very terms, as applied 
to Him, a meaning and a tvstery 
which does not belong to the saine 
terms in their ordinary use; and on 
these very analovies may thus be 
erafted the new and extensive Chris- 
tian relations of a reconciled Father, 
9 Master by purchase, a King by 
conquest, and the Head over all 
things to his Cuurch. 

In making tais stricture, however, 
we are the farthest poss:ble froin any 
wish of diminishing the torce of an 
observation which lies at the very 
lootof truth, and has a most distinct 
and vivid application to Many writers 
and preacuers of the present diy, 
and tudeed of every period in which 
the profession of Cortstianity is 
widely extended, while the real and 
vrowing knowledge of its truths is 
comparatively coulined. We azree 
witi Dr. Chalmers, chat there are 
multuudes of haif- way Christiavs, 
"ho would have nothing to object to 
the inculcation of morality, even of 

thigh stamp, couched in ordinary 
higuage. but the very essence of 
Wiuse objection avainst the real wuih 
sy that hk goes beyond that lany wage, 
md incuicates somethine which, 
‘ough but indistivetly understood 
by thm, is evidently tar above their 
Odin, Ty ideas, Expressions, and pre- 
diections relutive o virtue at d mo- 
mprehend 
Christ. Observ. No. 210. 


just so much as to wish to hear no 
more. * Tnete is a certan want 
of adjustment between the teuthas it 
is in Jesus, and the prevailing style 
of their conceptions.’”’ p. 75. And 
we highly approve the appeal made 
to such in pp. 77-79: 


‘‘ Have they ever, to the satisfaction of 
their own minds, disproved the Bible '— 
Aid if not, how can they sit at ease, 
should all the mysreriousness which they 
charge upon evangelical truth, and = by 
wich they would attempt to just:fy their 
contempt for it, be found to attach to the 
very bam guage, snl tu the very doctrine of 
Grd’s ow: rcommunication? Whar if it be 
indeed the truth of God ... the lanruage 
of the offended Lawgiver . and yours 
the case taken up in this very Bible, whose 
phraseology and whose doctrine are so 
unpalateable to vou, when it tells us of 
the preaching of the Cross being foolish. 
ness?” &e, 


The author, in the conclusion of 
this sermon, beautifully expailates 
on the value of the doctrines of 
grace upon a death-bed. 


* We never saw the dying acquaintances 
who, upon the retrospect of his virtues and 
of his doings, could prop the tranquillity of 
his spirit, on the expectation of a legal re- 
ward. O no! this is not the element 
which sustains the tranquillity of death- 
beds. tis the hope of forgiveness. [tis 
a believing sense of the efficacy of the 
Atonement. It is the prayer of fatth of. 
fered up in the name of Him who is the 
Captan of all our salvation. It is a de- 
pendence on that power which can alone 
impart a meetness for the inheritance of 
the saints, aud present the spirit holy, and 
uareproveable, acd unblameable, in the 


sight of God.” p, 82. 


It is perhaps hardly werth while 
to advert, in medias res, to detecis of 
a purely literary kind; yet we cere 
tainly could wish the parting warning 
arainst the hope of a death-bed re- 
pentance had not been ushered in by 
such 4 maze of metaphor as the fol- 
lowing : 


“ The effects of the alienation of a whole 
life, both in extinguishing the light of your 
conscience, and in riwetting your distaste 
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for holiness, will be accumulated into such 
a barrier in the way of your return to God, 
as stamps upon death-bed conversious a 
grievous untlikelihood,”? &c. 


The third sermon contains a re- 
iteration of the inefficier.cy of buman 
efforts, without Divine vrace, for the 
purposes of saving tlumination: and 
is chiefly valuabie as a pluin practical 
disquisition on the three yreat means 
of .cquiring a knowledge of Divine 
truth; namely, reflection, prayer, 
and doing the will of God; aud, also, 
as afforving a complete vindication, 
not so much of the doctrine tha’ Di- 
vine assistance does not deroyate 
from the duty of human activity, as 
of the fact that human diligence, in 
the performance of every known du- 
ty, does not necessarily promote a 
legal spirit, or invalidate a man’s re- 
liance on the grace and merits of a 
Saviour, 


“ While the artificial interpreter of 
Christ’s doctrine holds him to be wrong, 
Christ himself may recognise him to be 
one of those who keep his sayings, and to 
whom therefore he stands pledged to mani- 
fest himself. The man, in fact, by strenu- 
ously doing, is Just the more sigmficandy 
and the more energetically praying. He 1s 
adding one ingredient ‘o tie business of 
secking, without which the other imgre- 
dient would be in God’s sight an abomina. 
tion. He is struggling against all regard to 
iniquity in hiy heart, seeing that ifhe have 
this regard God will not hear him. To 
say, that tt is dangerous to tell a man in 
these circumstances to d+, lest he rest in 
his goings and fall short of the Saviour, is 
to say, thac 1' would be dangerous to place 
am.) onthe road to his wished-for home, 
lest when he has got upon the road, he 
should stand still and be satisfied. The 
move, in fact, ‘bat the man’s conscience is 
exerc's d and enlybtened, (and = what 
more fitted than wilful sin to deaten the 
voice of conscrence altogether?) tue less 
wilf ot jet him alone, acd the more will it 
urge bom onward ty that righteousness 
which os the oo'v one commensurate to 
God’s law. aidoon which alone the holy and 
inflex:bie God can Jock upen bim with 
complacenes. Let him hunbly betake 


himself. ten, to the presestbed path of 


reading, and prayer, and obvious reforma- 
tion,—and let us see if there do not evolve 





(June? 


upon his mind, in the prosecution of it, the 
warthlessness of all that man cao do for 
his meritorious acceptance with the Lay. 
giver.” pp 94, 95. 


As far as we can judge, it is im. 
possible for any language to speik 
more agreeably to reason or Scrip. 
ture, than the above passage. And we 
must add, on a review of the threes 
foregoing sermons, that if any thing 
Is more remarkable than the strength 
and earnestness, and fullness, and 
conclusiveness oi their several state. 
snents of che trarhs of the Gospel, it 
is the guard of moderation and cop. 
sistency throughout, by which every 
doctrine is retained within its proper 
rank and disciplined service ; nothing 
is out of line or keeping with tie 
rest: the very doctrine of human 
depravity is made, through the in- 
tervenuon of Divine grace and hea. 
veply mercy, to Conduce to human 
duty ; and every statement, as faras 
we can trace the effect on our own 
minds, is ad:mirably calculated, ac- 
cording to the old definition of good 
doctrine, * to huimble the sinner, ex: 
alt the Saviour, and coiduce to hull 
ness of heart and life.” 

But a further progress is made in 
thes~ several grand objects, through 
the following three, or we may more 
properly say five, sermons, which 
are respectively as foliows. 


IV. * An Estimate of the Morality that 
is without Godliness. (Job ix. 30-33.) 
‘If L wash myself with snow water, and 
make my hands never so clean, yet shalt 
thou pluog+ me in the ditch, and mone own 
clothes shalt abhor me. For be ts yokes 
may as foam, that 1 should answer hin, 
and we should come togetber in ju igment 
Ne'ther ts there anv days-man bet wid! Us, 
that might lay his band upon us bots’ 


V “© The Judiment of Men compares 
with the Judgment f God. (1 Cor. 
4) ° With me it isa very small thing inal 
I should be jadged of you or of mans 
jed ment, He that jucgeth me is ie 


Lord’ 


VI. * The Necessity of a Mediator 
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between God and Man. (J rb ix. 33 \— 
‘Neither is there any days-man betwixt 
ys that mightfay bis hand upon us both.’ 


“Vif. The Folly of Men measuring 
themselves by themselves. (2 Cor. x. 12.) 
‘Por we dare not make ourselves of the 
number, or compare ourselves with some 
that commend themselves ; but they, mea- 
sucing ihe mselves by themselves, and com- 
paring themselves amoug themselves, are 


not wise.’ 


“V If. Christ the Wisdom of God. 
(1 Cor. 1. 24.) ‘ Christ, the Wisdom of 


God.’ ” 


Inthe first of these sermons,which 
treats of tie first two verses of the 
‘ext prefixed to it, we find, 1. A de- 
jiveation of that species of virtue to 
which simple nature is Competent, 
and which is represented under the 
notion of being “ washed with snow 
water ;"—2. An exhibition of its to- 
taland radical incompetency to stand 
the restof that Being whose scrutiny 
is as “© a refiner’s fire ;’* which in- 
competency is still further represent- 
ed by the appearance of one “** plung- 
edin the ditch.” The acquirements 
in the one case, and the demands in 
the other, are contrasted in the fol- 
lowing short extract. 


“There are a thousand things which, in 
popular and understood lar.guage, man can 
do, Itis quite the general sentiment, that 
he can abstain from stealing, and lying, 
and calumvy,—that he can give of his sub- 
stance to the poor, and attend church, and 
pray, and read his Bible, and keep up the 
Worship of God in his family. But, as an 
insiance of distinction between what he 
can do, and what he cannot do, let us 
ake the undoubted assertion, that he can 
eat worm wood, and just put the question, 
ithe can also relisii wormwood. That is 
a different affair, | may command the 
performance; but have no such command 
over my organs of sense, as to command 
aliking, or a taste forthe performance. 
The illustration is homely; but it its 
enough for our purpose, if it be effective. 
Imay accomplish the doing of what God 
bids; but have no pleasure in God him- 
self.” pp, 192, 123. 


_ There is much instructive remark 
in the description given, through the 
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whole of this sermon, of that §* sur- 

face displayed withouta living princi- 
ple of piety,” which it is its object to 
expose. We much approve of the 
view viven of this subject in refe- 
rence to the character of Job himself 
in the opening : and at the same time 
we cannot speak too highly of the 
very pointed and satisfactory caution 
at the Conclusion, in reference tothe 
preaching of John the Baptist, against 
a crude and unguarded method of 
speaking of those sincere, though 
nol evanyelical, acts of virtue and 
habits of morality which are often 
among the iniual attempis of a mind 
partially enlightened, and which our 
Lord doubtless includes, when he 
says, that whoso will do the will of 
God shall know of the doctrine. Had 
we space, we should with wreat satis- 
facilon give a passage towards the 
close of this sermon,ip further illus- 
tration of the idea of ungodly morality, 
beginning, * Conceive for a moment 
that the belief of a God were to 
be altogether expunged from the 
world ;’? aad shewing how much of 
this morality would still remain ; 
that is, how little its existence ‘e. 
pends on any reference to the Di- 
vine authority. 

But we must pass on to the next, 
or fifth, sermen of the collection, 
which carries on the same subject of 
the deficiency of human morality, 
not,as we should have expected, from 
the third verse of the former text in 
Job, which was ready to the hand of 
our preacher, and would better have 
explained his numeral III. at the 
opening of the sermon, but from 
| Cor. iv. 5,4. The subject-matter 
of both texts seems to us to admit 
of nearly the same use, which is, in 
short, to trace out specifically the 
leading points of distinction between 
the judgment of men and that of 
God. * There is a distinction found- 
ed upon the claims which God has a 
right to prefer against us, when com- 
pared with the claims which our fel- 
low-men have arighttoprefer against 
us ;——and there is a distinction found- 
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éd upon that clearer and more ele. 
vated sense whic) God bas of that 
hojiness without which no man shall 
see bis face ........7’ These several 
topics are finely expanded, with plain 
but forcible and commanding elo- 
quence, to whi h it would be impos- 
sible to do justice by any single quo- 
tation. We were particularly struck 
with the depth of reasoning contain- 
ed in a remark, in subsiance as fol- 
lows: That the sum total of claims 
which our teHow-men have upon us, 
even though fully answered, would 
be so far from setting us free in the 
eye of God, that were he to have 
dealt that sume measure to men, with 
which men are bound to be satisfied 
from each other, we had been undone 
for ever It was a step beyond all 
claims of mortals upon the mercy of 
each other which rescued us from 
eternal wo. And it is only an imi- 
tation ofthat sfef: beyond, in our con- 
duct towards each other for Goad’s 
sake, which can answer dis demands 
upon us, in return for bis mercies 
to our souls. “Piat imitation of him- 
self, which is the essence of God’s 
claims upon his creatures, Dr. Chal- 
mers beautifully expresses asa desire 
inthe Alnighty to diffuse over the 
face of creation a mudlsifilied resem- 
blance of himseif.imWe will now re- 
ward our readers, who may have fol- 
lowed us through this slight expo- 
sition of the dcctrine contained in this 
sermon, by the following quotation 
from the close of it, in which the 
preacher enlarges on his own words, 
that “the testimony of our fellows 
will as litle avail us in the day of 
judgment, as the help of our fellows 
will avail us in the hour of death.” 


“ And, have you never thought, when 
ea}led to the chamber cf the dying mar— 
when vou saw the warning of death upon 
his countenance, and low its symptoms 
gathered and grew, and got the ascenden- 
cy over all the ministrations of human care 
and of umn tendernesss—when it every 
day became more yisidle, that the patient 
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was drawing to his close, and that nothing 
in the whole compass of art or any of its 
reseurces, could stay the advances of the 
sure and the last malady,—have you ines 
thought, on seeing the bed of the sufiere; 
surrounded by other comforters than those 
of the Patriarch,—when, trom Morning te 
night, and from night to Morning, the 
watchful tamily sat at his couch, and 
guarded ths bicken slumbers, and jnter. 
preted ail his signals, and tried to hide 
from his observation the tears which ate 
tested lim to be the kindest of parents, 
when the sad anticipation spread its gloomy 
stillness over the housebold, and even 
gent forth an air of seriousness and con. 
cern upon the men of other families,— 
when you have witnessed the despair of 
friends, who could ently turn them to cry 
at the spectacle of his last agonies, and had 
seen how little it was tha’ weeping chil. 
dren ard inquirteg neighbours ¢ ula do 
for him,—when you have contrasted the 
unrelenting necessity of the grave, with 
the feebleness of every surrounding endea. 
vour to ward it, has the thought never en. 
ered within you, How powerless is the 
desire of man !—h>w sure and how resist 
less is the decree of Gud! 


* Andon the day of the second death, 
will it be found, that it is not the imagina- 
tion of man, but the sentence of Grd that 
Shall stand. Whenthe sound of the last 
trumpet awakens us from the grave, and 
the ensigns of the last day are seen on the 
canopy of heaven, and the tremor of the 
dissolving elements is felt upon earth, anc 
the Son of God with his mighty angels are 
placed around the judgment-seat, and the 
men of all ages and of all s:ations are stand- 
ing before it, and waiting the high decree 
of eternity—then will it be found, that as ne 
power of maa can save his fellow from go- 
ing down to the grave of mortality, so 60 
testimony of man can save his fellow trom 
goings down to the pit of condemnation. — 
Each on that day will mourn apart. baci 
of these on the left hand, engrossed by his 
own separate contenpdlation, and over 
whelmed by the dark and the lowering fu- 
turi'v of his own existence, will not have & 
thought or a sympathy to spare for these 
who are sround him. Each of those 06 
the right hand will see and acquiesce in 
the righteousness of God, and be made to 
acknowledge, that those things whien ate 
highly esteemed among men are in his 
sight an abomination, When the J age 
and his atrendants shall come on the 
high errand of this world’s dcstimer 
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she: & ill come from God,—and the pure 


priv cipte thes shail bring along with them 
trom the sanctuary of heaven, will be the 
antie subordination of the thing formed to 
him who formed it.” pp. 167—170. 

It will not, we believe, be found 
so cusy by our reade s, any more 
than by ourselves, to de ermine, with 
regerd to the last semence. who are 
to come from God; * the Judge and 
his attendants,’ or this world’s des- 
nies; as at will be tos.y that dn 
eleer Cose the expression is dard, 
and such as convinces us that, ID jase 
gives similar to the ebove, our prea- 
cher titevally Lays the teins on he 
peck of his Imagination, and Goes nut 
alwys very accurstely inquire vu hi- 
theratis taking hm. There is in 
Di. Chalmers a singular muisture of 
pathos and sublimity, with great 
sirength of metupysical ressoning. 
luis difficul: to sey which ts the most 
congenial to his very powerful mind, 
orto which he brings himself up with 
the largest demand upon his mental 
acliviiies But assuredly we have 
much oltener reason to hint at the re- 
durdancies, and we could aimos! pre- 
suine to Say vugraucies, of his elo- 
quence, than at any defect in his ar- 
gu went. 

in connexion with the sermon 
under Consideration, we are disposed 
tobrng Into view the next but one, 
Which Is but a step further in pro. 
eiess of the same argument, and na- 
turally connects itself with that 
which we have just considcred. The 
text we have alreacy m ‘entioned ; 
and the su} bye ct, that of * the folly 
cl men measuring themselves by 
ihemselves,” Jeads toa t'ew of the 
worthlessness of mere human com 
mendation founde on the exhibition 
ot mere human -irtue. Phis view 
IS cS strikin J end as completely cha- 
fa eristic of Dr. Chaimers’s best 
aie most Origin | style of argument, 
‘any wiich the volume contains. 
lle opening observations are useful. 
ly direst d agal ‘St tne tov frequent 
scltede.) ion, praatie d+ ven by pro- 
essois uf a strict and peculiar Chris- 
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tianity, to whom the the text is im. 
miediaiely audiCsseda, mn looking to 
others “of eminent name for godli- 
bess and orthodoxy,” and gathering 
to themscives "he grouncs of an 
** insidious security,” from secing in 
such persons “a cettain degree of 
conformity to the world, or a Certain 
measure of infirmity of temper, o1 
acerlaip aba: doument to the natural 
enjoyments of luxury, or idle gos- 
siping, or Malignant pleasure in com- 
mening on the taults and failings of 
the absent ;” whilst they take occa- 
sion fiom the sight* toallow in them- 
sc lvesanequalextentofindul ence,” 
&e. This ground, however, the prea- 
cher soon quits, and applies himself 
to the still n.ore leading and primary 
dejusion of the world at large, who, 
by a cou-parison with each other on 
the mere grounds of naturel virtue, 
“fortity themselves altogether. gatnst 
an entire reception of the tretts or of 
the overtures of the Gespei” Dr. 
Chalmers here most sucecssfully pur- 
sues his peculiarly strong and clear 
line of analovical, end, as we hve 
before ventured to call i, s 
ereumentation, begining trom the 
simple possibility of superior attain 
ments in anorrow sphere clexerion 
in human lite, which, bowever ad 
mirable an ongst con-peers, could 
have no weight at all if breugit into 
con petition With similar altainments 
in a higher sphere ; thence 1 roceed- 
ing totheinsigimificancy ofthe bighest 
possible natural attainments o: social 
advoentages amongs! fellow-mier come 
pared with the matchless magnif- 
cei.ce of superior orders of beings, 
and the loftiness of the Supreme Go- 
vernor of the universe 3 apd agoin 
from thence rising to the further 
stuge of moral superiority, which 
mey attain its highest pitch in our 
comparison with each other, wid vet 
withent touching the hetebt of ad- 
nmeasnrement with the still move ad- 
vanced but necessary otteinme nts of 
the heavvenly virtues. Our author 
here brings forward illustrations as 
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new as they are cogent, in which 
different comparative attainments in 
the scale of earthly virtue, are, in 
reference to a standard higher than 
all, made to sink into their just and 
legitimate nothingness. The three 
cases which he puts of this compara- 
tive virtue, according to an inferior 
standard, are found in a supposed 
body of fraudulent invaders of the 
king’s revenue ; of a set of more 
‘‘ picturesque” adventurous banditti, 
hardy, ferocious, and sanguinary ; or 
ofthe same persons brought to the 
termination of their crimes, a place 
of confinement, or a scene of distant 
banishment. The whole series of 
reasoning and progressive tilustra- 
tion, than which nothing can be more 
masterly or more decisive, Is sum- 
med up in the following comprehen- 
sive paragraph. 


“We want not to shock the pride or the 
delicacy of your feelings. But, on a ques- 
tion sohich as that of your eternity, we 
want to extricate you from the power of 
every vain and bewildering delusion. We 
want to urge upon you the lesson of Scrip- 
ture, that this world difiers from a prison 
house, only in its being a more spacicus 
receptacle of sinners,—and that there is not 
a wider distance, i point of habit and of 
judgment, between a society of convicts, 
and the general community cf ma: kind, 
than there is bet ween the whole community 
of our species, and the society of that para- 
dise, from which, under the apostacy of our 
falien nature, we have been doomed to live 
in dreary alievation We refuse not to the 
men «four world the possession of many 
bigh and hon-urable virtues : but let us not 
forget, that amongst the marauders of the 
highway, we hear too, of inflexible faith, 
and devored friendship, and splendid gene. 
rosity. We deny not, that there exist 
among our species, as much truth and as 
much honesty, as serve to keep society 
together: Hut a measure of the very same 
principle is necessary, in order to perpe- 
tuate and to accomplish the end of the most 
unrighteous combinations. We deny not, 
that there Al urishes onthe face ofour earth 
amoral dive: sity of hue and of character, 
avd that there are the better and the best 
who have signalized themselves above the 


level of its general population : but so it ig 
in the malefactor’s dungeon, and ag th 
so here, may a positive sentence of con. 
demnation be the lot of the most exalteg 
individual. We deny not, that there are 
many in every neighbourhood, to whose 
character, and whese worth, the Cordial 
tribute of admiration is awarded: but the 
very same thing may be witnessed amongst 
the outcasts of every civilized territory, — 
and what they are, in reference to the 
country from which they have been exiled 
we may be, in reference to the whole of 
God’s unfallen creation, In the sight of 
men we may be highly esteemed,—and we 
may be an abomination in the sight of an. 
gels. We may receive homage from cur 
immediate neighbour's for all the virtues of 
our relationship with them,—whiule our re. 
lationship with God may be utterly dis. 
solved, and its appropriate virtues may 
nei‘ her be recognised nor acted on. There 
May emanate from our persons a certain 
beauteousness of moral colouring on those 
who are around us,—but when seen through 
the universal morality of Gods extended 
and all-pervading government, we may 
look as hateful as the outcasts of felony,— 
and living, as we do, in a rebellious pro. 
vince, that has broken loose from the com. 
munity of God’s loyal and obedien: worship. 
pers, we may, at one and the same time, be 
surreunded by the cordialities of an ap. 
proving feliowship, and be frowned upon 
by the supreme judicatory of the universe, 
At one and the same time, we may be re- 
galed by the incense of this world’s praise, 
and be the objects of Heaven’s most righ- 
teous execration.” pp. 212—214. 


ere, 


We must add one more passage 
which follows, in proof of our being 
really in this state of moral alienation 
and penal banishment from the pre- 
sence and favour of our Creator. 


“The whole history of our world gives 
evidence to its state of banishment from the 
joys and the communications of paradise. 
Betore the entrance of sin did God and man 
walk in sweet companionship together, and 
saw each other face to face in the s€- 
curity of a garden. A little further dewn 
in the history, we meet with another 
of God’s recorded manifestations. We 
read of his descent in thunder up? 
Mount Sinai. O what a change from ‘he 
free and fearless intercourse of Eden’ 
God, though surrounded by a peuple whom 
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ye had himself selected, here sits, if we 
may use the expression, on a throne of 
awiul and distant ceremony ; and the lift 

ing of his mighty voice scattered dismay 
among the theusands of Israel. When he 
joked now on the children of men, he look- 
ed at them with an altered countenance.— 
The days were, when they talked together 
jn he lovely scenes of paradise as one talk. 
eth with a friend. But, on the top of Sinai, he 
wrap: himself in storms, and orders to set 
bounds abuut the mount, lest the people 
should draw near, and God should break 
forth upon them.” p. 216. 


We must now leave the reader to 
appreciste the general result of the 
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three furegoing sermons, as bearing 
on the great question of the ‘otal in- 
adequacy of ail buman virtue to meet 
the demands of Divine justice, or in 
any measure to conciliaie, by itself, 
the regard of Divine favour. To us 
they speak a very definite and most 
edifying language ; such as lays the 
best possible foundation for the two 
next sermons, the last of this series ; 
the consideration of which we must 
defer to ournext Number. 


(To be continued 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&e, &&e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

PrePaRiInG for publicaiion:—History of 
the Indian Archipelago, by J Crawford ;— 
Memoirs of the Protector Cromwell, by 
Uliver Cromwell, a descendant ;—Lite of 
the Admirable Crichton, by P. IF. Tytier; 
-Lifeof Wm. Lord Russell, by Lord John 
Russell ;—A Journal in Carniola and iraly, 
by W A Cadell;—Traveis in the East, 
edited by R. Walpole ;——The London In- 
stituuon and Porseniana, by Mr Puarting- 
toii—No. Lof a New Quarterly Scientific 
Pubiication, by Dr. Brewsrer and Dr. 
Jameson ;—-A general History of Music, 
by De. Busby ;—Mannal of Mineralogy, by 
Professor Jameson ;—Statistical Account 
of Ireland, by W. S. Mason. 


In the press :—Letrers from Palestine; 
~Geometrical Analysis, and the Geometry 
ol Curve Lines, by Professor Leslie ;—Re- 
quiz Statistics de Hibernia :-—Travels in 
the North of Germany, by T. H -dygskin ;— 
Polyglot Grammar, by Rev. Nolan ;— 
Geometrical Problems, deducible from the 
“six bo ks of Euclid’s Elements, by 
Key M. Bland 





Oxford.—The Prize Compositiens are 
suteed to the following gentlemen :— 
Hovlsi Essay—The characteristic Diffe- 
reuices of Greek and Latin Pretry; S. 
R chards, BoA. Feliow of Oriel College 
Latin Essay—* Quanam fuermt praripue 
in CQUsa, quod Koma de Carthagine tri 
“Mphavit ?* A. Macdonnell, B.A. Student 


ai} ty 


of Christ Church. Latin Verses—* Syra- 
cusz,” the Hon. E. Gecftrey Smith Stan. 
ley, of Christ Church. Sir R ger Newdi- 
gate’s Prize: English Verse—** The Iphi- 
genia of Timanthes ;” H J Urquhart, Fel- 
low of New College. 


Cambridge.—Sir W.jliam Browne’s three 
gold medals for the present year were ad- 


judged as f.ll.ws :—For the Greek Ode, 


Regine Epicedium, to Mr. H. Waddington, 
Scholar of Trinuwy College. For the Latin 
Ode, Thebe Aigyptiace, to Mr. T. H. Hall, 
Scholar of King’s College. For the Epi- 
grams, Discrimen Obscurum, to Mr. R, 
Okes, sScetoiar of King’s College. The 
Chancellor’s gold medal for the best Eng- 
lish Ode, to Mr, ‘t. B. Macaulay, of ‘Trini- 
ty College: subject, Pompeiz. 


At the late Hants County Sessions an ap- 
peal was instituted by the Rev. Henry 
Wake, Rector of Over Wallop, against 
the accounts of the overseers of that parish, 
who had been in the habit of eking cut the 
labourers’ wages by an allowance from the 
poor rates. This practice was so com- 
monly understood by the farmers, that they 
made engagements with their labourers 
accordingly, and the men were induced to 
accept almust any wages from those who 
hired them. The chairman (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) said, the payment of a portion 
oflabourer’s wages out of the poor rates 
was illegal, and should be disallowed ; that 
it was alike unjust in principle and prac- 
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tice, and pressed heavily on the small far- 
mer, on the sho,keeper, and on other per- 
sons inthe parish, who contributed a larger 
proportion towards the poor rates than tne 
more extensive occupiers of land, The 
overseers were accordingly directed to re- 
fund 23/.to the Rev. H. Wake, and to dis- 
continue tie pracice. 


Mins Distribution of Waterloo Prize Money.— 
Comma. der ia ctuet, 60 U0ul 5 general of- 

oh ficer, 1 250/.; fi ld officer, 42U/; captain, 
99/.; subaiiern, 33/.; sergeant, 19/.; rank 


and hie, 2. 10s. 


Imprisonment for smal! Debts —TVhe So- 
elety tor the Relief of Persons imprisoned 
for smali Debts, at their lasi an ua: met- 
ing reported, that the number of debtors 
released, and discharged by them from 
gixty-two prisons, during the past year, Was 


if 1.138, who had 883 wives and 2,187 ctui- 

dren: the averagve expense of thew bbera- 
4 tion cost only 2¢ 17s. 22:1 each. At this 
bo meeting 63 prisoners were relieved for tie 


sum of 228/ 9s Td. OFS2 cases, 23 were 
rejected, and 6 deferred. 


French Prize——The Society for the 
Evcousagemeat of National Indastry in 
France, fas proposed a prize ot 3 000 
francs (125/ English) for the discovery ot 


er a metal or CoMpcsitlar of moderate price, 


which shall not be hurtful to ansmal ecouo- 
my, vor oxidizable esther by water or by 
the juice of verciables, or which shall at 
least be greatly less sv than iron or steel, 
without imparting any colour or taste to 
the substances in the preparation of which 
itis employed. 


An effort is making by the French go- 
vernment to naturalize in France the Thi- 
bet Goat, which yields that bai or wool of 
extraordinary fineness from which Cache- 
mire shawls are fabricated. A vessel tas 
arrived at Marseifles with a large flock of 
them, sent by M. Jaubert from the Cri- 
mea, 


Russia —The Emperor has lately rescind. 
ed the jaw or custom by which the privilege 
of engaging at pleasure in any art or manu. 
facture was confined to the nobility, and to 
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THEOLOGY. 
Sermons extracted from the Lectures 
£ Bishop Porteus, and intended for the 
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men of business, who are members of tiie 
first and the second body of artizans, By 
an imperial! ukase, dated Dec, 28 181g, 
O S. the peasantry of the empire are puy 


allowed to establish manutactortes and 
warehouses at their own pleasure — ['p\ 


order alg» exempts peasants who es ablish 
works, during the fist four years of tie ex. 
istence of such works, from all IMp sig 
to wich peasants engaged in CoMmMerce 
are subjected) by the laws of Feb. 11, ang 
Dec, 19, 1812. 


Disease similar to Cow-pox in Persian 
Sheep.— Mr. Bruce, the British Residene 
ai Bashire, re ported some time since, that 
the cow-pox was weil Known in Hovis by 
the El.aats, or wandering tribes. He has 
since made particular inquires on ty sub. 
jeet amongst several trives who visit Bu- 
shure in the winter to sell the produce of 
their flocks, such as carpeis, rugs, butter, 
cheese, &c. Kvery Bliaat that he has spo- 
kea toon this head, of at leas: six or seven 
different tebes, bas uniformly tald hin, 
that the people who are employed to milk 
the cattle, caught a disease. which, after 
having once nad. they were perfectly safe 
fromthe small-pox, and that \his disease 
was prevalent among the cows, but more 
prevalent among, and more frequently caught 
from, the sheep. Mr. Bruce adds— Uf 
ibe truth of thes account Lo have not the 
smallest doub:, as the persons of whom I 
inquired could have no interest in telling 
me a falsehood; and it is not likely that 
every ose whom 1 spoke to should agree in 
deceiving ; for I have asked at least sume 
forty or fifty persons ‘To be more sureon 
the subject, | made more particular inqui- 
ries of a very respectable farmer, who 
lives about 14 mites from this, and who is 
under some obligats ms ty me: this man 
cofirmed every thing that the Eliaats hed 
told me, and furtner said, that tre disease 
was very common all over the count y, anid 
that his own sheep often bad it, There 
may be one reason for the Elaats saying 
that they caught the infection oftener fiom 
the sheep than the cow, whicirrs, that most 
of the bu'ter, ghee, cheese, &e is made 
from sheep’s mik. and that tie cows yield 
very little, being more used for day!” 
than any thing else.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


use of the vy toger Cle rey, and for Fam 
lies; by Fhomas B ke M A. Qs. Pp 
Sermons on Faith, atid and Put- 
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319. List of New 


lic Duties; by the Very Rev. Wm. Vin- 

ceat, D.D. 10s Gd. 

Lectures on the Book of Jonah, designed 
chiefy for the Use of Seamen ; by George 
see Svo. 3s. 

Elementary Discourses, or Sermons ad- 
dressed to Children; by John Burder, 
fA. lémo 4s. 
uriginal Sir, Free-will, Gace, Regene- 
pation, Justification, Faith, Good Works, 
gd Universal Redemption : with an im- 
eotant Account of the Subscription to the 
‘{rticles r i604; by the Rev. H. J. Yodd, 
A. F.S.4 75. 

: A Co! neordance to the Holy Bible; to 
which is added, a Geographical Index, with 
ne Calerdar and Table of Lessons ; by 

pales W. Bellamy, M.A. 

Sermons preached in St. John’s Chapel, 8 
Edmburgh; by Damel Sandtord, DD. 8vo. 
12s. 

A Review of a Work, entitled Remarks 
on Scepticism, by the Rev. J. R.oonell, 
A.M. Vicar of Kensington, and Christian 
Advocate in the University of Cambridge, 


- 


&e.; by D. Wylke Edwinsford. 3s. 


4 
a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Scripture Costume, exhibited in a Series 
of ‘Engravings, representing the principal 
Personages mentioned in the Sacred Whiit- 
ings, drawn under the Superintendence of 
Benjamin West, Esq. President of the 
Kuyal Academy; by R. Satchwell; with 
Biographical Ske tches and Historical Re- 
marks on the Manners and Customs of the 
Eastern Nations. 4to. 5/. 

Wild’s Hiustration of the Architecture 
and Sculpture of the Cathedral Church of 
Lincola. 4to. 32. 3s. 

Journey over Land from the Head-Quar. 

rs of the Marquis of Hastings, in India, 
ial Egypt to England, in the Years 
lf and 1818; with an Account of the 
Occurrences of the late War, and the Cha- 
racter and the Customs of the Pindarries ; 
by Lieut.-Col. Fitzelarence. 4to. 

A ,freatise on Soils and Manures, as 

led on actual Experience, and as com- 
‘ed with the leading Principles of Agri- 
culture; by a Practical Agriculturist 6s. 

Communications to the Board of Agri- 
“ulure, on Subjects relative to the Hus- 

andry, and ;- Improvement of the 
C. ubtry., Vol. Part ]. 4s. 

Ant quities of Sicily ; by John Goldicutt. 
folio. Part 1. 12. $s 

A Translation of M Cagnoli’s Memoir 
“anew and certain Method of ascertain- 
ing the Figure of the E arth, by means of 
Os ceult: ations of the fixed Stars: mere 
with Notes, and an Appendix to the same ; 

. Bailey, 
A Catalogue of old and new Books: 
Christ. Obsery. No. 210. 
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Part I. containing a large Collection of 
Theology, including Sermons and Dis 
courses, many of uncommon Occurrence 5 
by Richard Baynes, 25, Ivy lane. 23. 
Javenile Botany ; being av easy Intro- 
duction to that dchgh'ful Science, through 
the Medium of familar Cor Wwersations ; by 
Robert Jolin ‘Thornton, M.D. 8s. 
European Commerce ; 07, Complete Mer- 
cantile Guide to the Continent of Europe ; 
comprising an Account of the Trade of 
all the principal Cities of the Continen:, 
copious Tables of their Moneys, Ex- 


changes, th” and Measures; by C,. 
W Rordanzs. 8vo, 12 Is. 
Dennis’s Extracts of East India Jour- 


nals, fur the Use of Captains and Mer- 
sae engaged in the Free Trade to India, 
4s. 

‘Pies of Domestic Economy; .as 
exemplified ‘n the mode of Warming, Ven- 
tilating, Washing, Drying, and Cooking, 
and in varinus “_ angements contiibuting 
to the Comfort and Convenience of Domes- 
tic Life; by C. Sylvester 4'0. 1/7, IIs 6d. 

A Geographical and Statistical Descrip- 
tion of Scotland; by James Playfaw, D.D. 
F.R.S. &e 2 vols. 8vo ad 4s. 

Statistical Annals of the United States 
of America; by Adam Seybert, M.D. 4to. 
ol 13s. 6d. 

A History of England, from the first In- 
vasion by the Romans to the Accession ot 
Henry VIII. ; bythe Rev. J. Lingard, 
vols 4to. 5f 5s. 

The Fifth Volume of the History of 
Greece, comprehendi:g the entire Reign 
of Alexander the Great; by Wiiliam Mit- 
ford, Esq. 4to. 22 Qs. 

The fistory of Ancient Europe, from 
the earliest Times to the Subversion ofthe 
Western Empire; with a Survey of the 
most important Revolutions in Asia and 
Africa, 3 vols. 8vo. 2l. 2s. 

The History of Modern Europe ; anew 
edition, with a Continuation, terminating 
at the Pacification of Paris, in 1815; by 
Charles Coote, LL.D. 8vo. 3d, 13s. Ed. 

A short History of France ; inciuding 
the principal Events from the Fonndation 
of the Empire, by Pharamond, to the Kes- 
— of Louis XVIIL ; by Mrs. Moore. 

12mo, 7s. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, 
and of the Territortes annexed to this Do- 
minion by the House of Gorkha; by Fran- 
cis Hamilton (formerly Buc hanan ,) M.D 
F.R.S. 4to. 2/ Qs. 

Historic, Military, and Naval Anecdotes, 
of Personal Valour and Bravery. 4to. 102. 


lus. 
Caledonian Horticulture. 2 vols. &vo, 
Bi. 3. 
Observations on the Prevalenec of Fever, 
3G 
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in various Parts of the United Kingdom; 
and onthe eminent Uribty of the Houses 
of Recovery; by D. J H. Dickson, M.D. 
F.R.S. 8v0. 

Familiar Lessons on Mineralogy and 
Geology; explaining the easicst Methods 
of disc: nmating Minera's, and the Earthy 
Substances commenly called Rocks; by 
J. Mawe. 12mo. 5s. 

Tie Characteristic Costume of France, 
from Deawings on the Spot, with appro- 
priate Descriptions 410 2/. 12s, 6d. 

The Sacred Edict; containing Sixteen 
Maxims of the Emperor Kang-He, ampli- 
fied by his Son, Translated from the Chi- 
nese Ovigenal, and illustrated with Notes; 
by the Rev. Wm. Milne. 8v¥0. 7s. 6d. 


A Supplement to the Ninth Portion , 
the Warburtonian Lectures ; by Phil; 
Allwood, 8vo. 73s. 7 

Letters from a Father to his Son in 
Office under Government ; by the Ree 
Henry G. White, A.M. 8vo. 6s. 6d, ” 

A Practical Treatise on the Instruction 
and Amusement of the Blind; calculated 
to promote their personal Happiness and 
enable them to employ themselves my 
Profit and Advantage ; by Dr. Guillie. 8vo, 
8s. 

Greenland, and other Poems; by James 
Montgomery 8vo. 10s. 6d. : 

Peter Bell; a Tale, in Verse; by Wr 
Wordsworth, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 64. iia 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


Jw addition to the usual Monthly Extracts 
of the Society (to say nothing of a variety 
ef local Reports,) we have now before us 
the Report presented at the last anniversa- 
rv (5th of May,)with the speeches delivered 
on that occasion, and the very interesting 
tour of the Rev. John Owen, on the conti- 
nent, in behalf of the Society. We cannot 
do any thing like justice to these and nume- 
rous other documents of this great institu- 
iion. The speeches alone, in detail, would 
occupy athird of a whole Number of our 
work, We siall, however, present our 
readers with cvpious extracts from them, 
reserving theless temporary documents to 
a future occasion. 


Lord Teignmouth having taken tlie 
chair, apologies for unavoidable and unwil- 
ting absence were received from the Duke 
of Kent, Earl Harrowby, the Bishops of 
Durham, Norwich, and Gloucester, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. An Ab. 
stract of the Report was then read by the 
Rev. W. Dealtry, from which it appeared, 
that the issues of Bibles and Testaments, 
within the year, have been 123,247 Bibles, 
and 136,784 Testaments ; being an increase 
beyond the issues of the preceding year, of 
65,930 Bibles and Testaments; making 
the total issued by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in somewhat less than four- 
teen years, more than Two Millions Three 
Hundred Thousand Bibles and Testaments. 
The cash account stands as follows:— 


Total net receipts (includ- 
ing 56,604/. 3s. 3d. in 
contributions from Aux- 
iliary Societies, and 
27,499/. 2s. 10d. in Re- 
ceipts for B.bles and 
Testaments, Reports, 
and Monthly Extracts) 2.94,506 17 i0 


Total net payments (in- 
cluding 47,3712. 15s. 7d. 
for Bibles and Testa- 
ments in the languages 
of the United King- 
dom) - - - + - £,92,257 1 4 
The Bishop of Cloyne remarked: “It 

is several years ago since the friend of my 

youth, whose name I shall never mention 
without the utmost respect and affection— 
the late Sir Wilham Jones—threw out in 
print, an idea, that, if a single Gospel 
were transtated into the language of the 

Hindoos (he fixed particularly upon that 

of St. Luke,) and left to itself, without 

note or comment, he was sure that the ef- 
fects, ina few years, would exceed even 
the warmest anticipations of his fellow 

hristians. It was some years afterweres, 
when a few pious individuals—amons 
whom were our venerable and respectable 
president, our secretaries, and several 
other gentlemen, some of whom are Now 
present, and others are gone to their Fe 
ward—considered whether it was pos 
ble to print the Word of God og 
or four languages, and to distribute ‘ 
in our own, and in the neighbourin’ 
kingdoms. Now, Gentlemen, fourtees 
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years have passed over our heads ; and 
hat has been the effect ? Instead of print- 
ing only a few Bibles, or a single copy of 
c¢; Luke, we have produced above two 
million three hundred thousand Bibles, or 
parts of the Scriptures. Instead of spread- 
‘og them only through our own country, 
aid the neighbouring nations, we have 
spread them to the extremity of the east 
and the west; all over the vast empire of 
Russia, concerning which you have heard 
cuch a gratifying account to-day, as none of 
ys shall easily forget. 1 can only apply to 
our friends in this last country, the beauti- 
jul metaphor of our poet Thompson, to his 
own countrymen, that their labour, in 
svreading the rays of the glorious Gospel 
among barbarous tribes, is like their own 
Ayrora Borealis, \Numinating the darkness 
of the northern winter ; 


« As from their own pure North in radiant 
streams, 
Bright over Europe burst the Boreal morn. 


“J only entreat you, which, indeed, after 
hearing the Report, appears very unlikely 
ty be the case, not to relax in your exer- 
tions, Still water and cultivate those off- 
sets of the tree of life which you have 
planted. Watch over their oranches, for 
tiey will bear fruit to the immortal bappi- 
ness of yourselves and your posterity. The 
recollection of this will afford you unspeaka- 
bit satisfaction through your lives, and 
non your death-beds. For myself, when 
Jarrive at that period of all human exer- 
lwns, to Which my age and infirmities tell 
me lam fast approaching, I shall look back 
uponno hours of a lung and varied life with 
somuch heart-felt pleasure as on those in 
which, under this roof, and in conjunction 
with you, I have laboured to spread the 
name of my blessed Saviour to the utmost 
extremity of the earth.” 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Glou- 
tester (on moving thanks to the President) 
suid: “| feel double satisfaction in having 
tus Opportunity of bearing’ my tribute to 
the merit and exertions of our noble chair- 
man, and of expressing that anxious and 
sincere interest that I must ever feelin the 
prosperity of this institution, Gentlemen, 
‘om its earliest foundation, I have been 
one of its warmest and sincerest friends. 
I's object is to obey the orders of our Sa- 
"our, in Circulating the doctrines of the 
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Christian religion throughout the worid ; to 
enlighten those who are born under the sha- 
dow of death; who have not had the means 
of being instructed in that knowledge 
which is alune our support and comfort in 
this world, and upon which alone we found 
our future hopes. Gentlemen, allow me to 
congratulate you upon the success that has 
attended your endeavours. The Bible has 
now been printed or is preparing to be print- 
ed, in nearly seventy languages ; in Russia 
alone, in twenty-six. Almost every sove- 
reign in Europe has protected your Socie- 
ty; anc from almost every quarter you re- 
ceive a favourable account of its proceed- 
ings. Gentlemen, in a good cause there 
can be no doubt of stuiccess, Itis unneces- 
sary for me to urge you to prosecute your 
endeavours. There can be no doubt but 
that every year will present you with a 
mere favourable Report. Gent!emen, alluw 
me to repeat how warm and sincere a friend 
Iam to this institution, and to express a 
hope that your exertions will not barely be 
continued, but, if possible, be increased.” 


The above motion was seconded by Pro- 
fessor Kiefller from Paris (interpreting se- 
cretary to the king of France, whio present- 
ed an address in French,) expressive of his 
great pleasure in attending the meeting and 
assuring the Society of the favourable re- 
gard of his government to the objects of 
the institution. He stated the Bible Socie- 
ty in Paris to be rapidly advancing, and pre- 
sented three copies of the Turkish New 
Testament just printed at Paris, as the first 
fruits of the whole Bible in the same lan- 
guage, to be immediately undertaken by 
him, with the advice and assistance of Ba- 
ron Sylvestre de Sacy. The learned Pro- 
fessor also stated, that the government of 
France would extend to the Protestants of 
that country the most effectual protection, 
and that the British and Foreign Bible Soe 
ciety might continue with all confidence to 
address themselves to the members of the 
present acministration, for any friendly 
service they may need, assured that they 
will always find them disposed to render 
them every assistance in their power.”— 
He spoke in the highest terms of the utility 
of Mr Owen’s wise and conciliatory con- 
duct while in Paris, in enforcing these be- 
nevolent impressions, 


Lord Teignmouth having forcibly point- 
ed out some of the numerous coincidence 
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in favour of the Society, proceeded as fol- 
fows:—" But the instance to which I 
would particularly advert, of the coinci- 
dence of means with the views of the So. 
citty, is that of the facilities atiorded for 
the communication of the doctrines of sal- 
vaien to heathen nations, For this pur- 
pose, transiators, out of (ie Common course, 
and of no ordinary attainments, were re- 
quired, They have been found in the Rus- 
sian dominions, it Labrador, and in China; 
above all, in Indta, and there particularly 
among the Baptist Missionaries, wiv se ar- 
rival in that country preceded the tormation 
et our institution by a few years only, and 
who have printed versions of the Scmptures, 
or parts of them, in not less than sixteen 
diatccts in which they never before appear- 
ed, and are now prosecuting their merito- 
riots Libours to an indefivite extent. But 
far be it from me to ascribe that prosperity 
i Which we have so much reason to exul', 
either to the influence of the princsple of 
our instituuion, or to any means and agency 
purely human: the praise of it is whoily 
and exclusively due to Him alone, from 
vhom all holy desires, all good counsels, 
and all just works do proceed.” 


William Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. Vice- 
President, on moving thanks to their Royal 
Hiclinesses the Dukes of York, Kent, Cum- 
bertand, Sussex, Cambridge, and Glouces- 
ter, remarked : **My Lord, what has been 
said upon other occasions is strictly true, 
taat when we come to form any adequate 
idea of the real benefits which result from 

ur institution, the very magnitude of them, 
he very immensity of the scale of the 
building, prevents our having any just and 
ane feetog concerning it. it 1s too large 
ror us to compretend, and to grasp with the 
avdivary feehngs of our nature In order 
to furm a mere just conception of the bene- 
fits to arise from our labours, we shall do 
better to banish from our minds all the 
ideas of empires and nations, and take a 
single copy of the Scriptures, follow it into 
the lithe dwelling in which it is delivered, 
and see those who have not enjoyed the be- 
nefits of instruction, with which a bounte- 
ous Providence has favoured us, hanging 
upon the words of truth and mercy that are 
tsere recorded for the consolation of the 
serrowtul, and for easing the guilty heart 
cf its panes. Phen we behoid them with 
adeep feeling of compunction, reading ofa 
saviour who died for sinners, of a Holy 
Spirit promised them for the change of 


bm, 
? 


their natures, while a principle of Pratiiyde 
begins to warm their hearts: soon yeu fing 
them engaging im one COMMON prayer, and 
a prayer, Ltrust, in which Wwe ourselyey 
shall not be forgotten. 


4 


4 
‘a 


“But when we come to consider, ths: 
this is but a single mdividual Case, taken 
from among those two miilion three hup. 
dred thousand of which we have been 
speaking; when we recollect, that the he, 
nefi conterred, adapts inself to all circum. 
Siances, suits all individuals, from the mo, 
parch upon the throne to the pexsant int). 
cottoge, and becomes to both alike, a sien 
of new hfe, and thought, and action; 1! M 
it is productive of individual improvement, 
of individual comfor, of domestic peare 
and happiness, of social delight and ey. 
joyment ; and thatit goes on, eplarging its 
sphere, til it enlightens kingdoms, g 
forms the cement of political SOCicty ; 
say, when, my lord, you trace it in il i's 
effects frum man to man, from society to 
society, from nation to nation, the world «t 


od 
I 


length becomes too narrow for Its Opera. 
tions, and you are carried on to that better 
and future state, where its blessings stial! 
be seen in all their vast and endless dimen. 
sions, 


“Of all the labours of this Society, the 
one upon which my mind dwells with the 
greatest satisfaction, 1s that, which, al. 
though at preseat it is but an anfant work, 
is yet an infant Hercules, and begius toope- 
rate with a degree of force and vigour, pro- 
portioned to the cause wihich animaies it, 
and the extent of the sphere in which: 
hastoact. I allude tothe eilcets produc 
ed inthe East Indies by this Society: and 
Jam sure your lordship will peeubarly tee 
the force of this observation, for no man W325 
better acquainted than yourself with te 
naure of the difficuities with whieh Chris- 
tianity had there to contend, Undonbted- 
ly it was there that infidelity (to spesk tle 
language of Scripture, ‘the god of 1's 
world’) seemed to have inirenched himse!, 
as if secure on his throne, behind barriers 
that ootbing could force. In this ecestt, 
and in some other places, iy fidelity, if 


may sa express it, bas been upoarts gre 
bebatjour, forced sometimes even to esos 
se ¢ bul i! 


the credit of Christian principles; ut! 
the East Indies, we have had an opportu ii} 
of seeing this baneful prince ple, mm ail . 
native hideousness : there infidelity tots 
itself secure; there the god of this 
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was not obliged to veil his real occupation, 
pursuits, and tendencies. What Was the 
consequence, and what were the effects? 
We beheld all around us smeared with 
blood, and polluted by lust and cruelty ; 
scenes of such detestable barbarity as seem. 
ed to be intended for the very purpose of 
displaying lis triumph over all the instincts 
of human nature, rendering parents de- 
strovers of their own children, and chil- 
dren of their parents; in short, in every 
way of horror that can be conceived, mock- 
ing, and rioting, in deadly triumph, over 
ali the tender feelin gs of the Luman heart, 
and all the convictions ofthe human under- 
standing: It was there, 1] say, ‘hat we saw 
what infidelity is, when left to its owp free 
ynobstructed operauon. AndO! my lord, 
jet us learn, hence, the blessings which we 
owe tu Christianity. Even that barrier has 
been forced, Forceddid 1 say ?) No, even 
there, that Almighty Power which 1s able 
alune to enlighten the understanding, and 
to soften the heart, bas not so much enab- 
led us togetthe better of them, as to make 
them conscious of therr own darkness, 
credulity, and folly, They have begun 
to be convinced that all their pretensions 
to superior light and purity, all their claims 
to exclusive respect are ill founded :—they 
are, therefore, in that state which seems 
to render them peculiarly accessible to 
those holy Scriptures which we are endea- 
vouring to put into their bands. 


“ There is one point on which I feel pe- 
Clilar gnxiety, that, in foreiga countres, 
and more especially in that country to which 
our friend belongs, whoa lately address: d 
us, (Professor Kiefiler,) we should be in 
uur views and feelings justly appreciated. 

“T cannot help wishing, that it should 
be distinctly known, how much they who 
are the promoters of this good work, they 
wno are busying themselves in the circula- 
tin of the Scriptures, are of opinion, that 
tie principles of that blessed bvok should 
prompt them to use their utmost endca- 
Yours, not merely for delivering our un- 
lappy brethren in Africa from the darkness 
ind superstiuon of Paganism, but also for 
Celivering them from that, which, so long 
‘sit subsists, must prevent almost the 
possibility of any communication to them of 
Divine truth : 1 mean the continuance of 
the detestable Slave Trade. We have 
sometimes, | fear, been misunderstood 
Upon this subject. It has been imagined 
iat our hostility to it in) this country 
Was founded chiefly en political grounds, 
of, at the utmaest, on grounds of tender 
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feeling and humanity. Now, undoubtedly, 
itis our great duty as Christians, to love 
each other as brethren, and to endeavour, 
wherever we can, to dry the tear, and ease 
the pangs, of our common nature: but, my 
lord, | do protest to you, that my grand ar- 
raignment of this most detestable and ; uilty 
practice, the Slave Trade, is, because it is 
chargeable with holding in bondage, in 
darkness, and in bleod, one third of the 
habitable glube; because it erects a barrier 
along more than three thousand ules of 
the shores of that vast contunent, which 
shuis out light and truth, and bumanity 
and kindness. 


‘ Fven when we have been enabled to 
avail ourselves ofa temporary Cessation of 
the traffic, to make « lodgment in that 
country, so as to give to the wretched Af- 
ricans a conception of the religion we proe 
fess, immediately we are oppressed and 
overwhelmed by its revival, and are oblig- 
ed to draw beck, and dcsist from our ope- 
rations O, my lord, it isnot an ordinary 
contest in wluch we have been engaged: 
the question is, whether the god of this 
world is to have the mastery in Africa; 
whether that part of the world is to be 
given up to all that is detestable and cruel, 
to every species of fraud and barbarity, 
or whether we are to endeavour to res- 
cue it trom such a tyranuy, and to be occu. 
pied for the common benefit of those poor 
creatures, in endeavouring to heal their 
wounds and to assuage their sorrows, Let 
us remember, that to abolish the Slave 
Trade is the first necessary and indis- 
pensable step, to any attempt at moral im- 
provement, No one knows this betterthan 
my illustrious friend who sits near me; for 
no one has acquired that knowledge by 
more constant attention to the subject, and 
no one also feels it more deeply than he 
does: I trust, therefore, LE shall be pardon. 
ed for appealing to him, and appealing to 
this assembly. I am, on this) grouwad, 

iny lord, for the precepts and 
doctrines of the holy Seriptures. I am 
contending, in the best manner that lam 
able, for the introduction of them into 
that part of the world, when I contend 
forthe doing away of that which obstructs 
theie introduction. And I was plad to 
have the opportunity of pornting out to our 
friend from Paris, (for LT am sure he will 
report it where it '. ay bave its influence,) 
our conviction, that efforts im 
Africa must be useless, unless this re- 
proach to onr religion, and this obstruc- 
tion to onr benevolence, be utterly re- 
moved. 
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Admiral Lord Gambier, (on seconding 
thanks to the Royal Dukes,) remarked : 
** Such are the admiration and the love 
that I have for this institution, that | am 
ata loss to find language strong enough 
to express them. I have ofien said, and 
} shad never cease to think and tosay, that 
this institution is, of all blessings this nation 
ever enjoyed, the greatest and most dis- 
tinguished.” 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Giou- 
cester replied: *¢ There is nothing which 
I consider as more honourable, nothing 
more gratifying, than to receive any mark 
of approbation from a portion of my coun- 
trymen: more particularly from this dis. 
tinguished assembly. Gentlemen, I am 
satisfied that 1 am speaking the sentiments 
of my illustrious relatives, as well as my 
own, when I testify to you our gratitude 
for your kindness to us, and express the 
greatest anxiety and readiness to render 
the warmest assistance—I say the warmest 
assistance—to this good, this great, this 
glorious cause.” 


John Gurney, Esq. King’s Counsel, hav- 
ing moved thanks to the Vice-Presidents, 
the Rev. William Roby, one of the Secre- 
taries to the Manchester and Salford 
Auxiliary Society, expressed in detail his 
views of the institution. 


The Right Hon. Charles Grant, M. P. 
Secretary of State for Ireland followed.— 
‘¢ When some friends of mine in this place 
did me the honour, just now, to desire that 
1 would come forward with the motion 
I hold in my band, I declined a com- 
pliance with their kind importunities ; 
difficult, as it undoubtediy was, to resist 
the persuasions of those wlio are in the 
habit of persuading mankind. At length, 
however, I have yielded: and the argu- 
ment which has prevailed with me, was, 
that my silence might possibly be inter- 
preted as a mark of indifierence to the in- 
terests of this institution. Indifference to 
the interests of this institution! My lord, 
who is there that does not delight to join 
in associations, the object of which is to 
promote even ordinary consolations, and 
to sugeest ordinary hopes; and can there 
he indiiierence in any mind, to the interests 
f a Society like this—a Society whose 
haracter is pre-eminerly that of hope and 
And what words are those, 


€ 
Cc 
consolation ? 


my hurd, in the midst of a suffering and 
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sorrowful world?) A society of hope! OF 
what hope?) Not the hope that belongs ty 
earth, not the hope that inspires the ep 
prise of the mere politician,—not the hone 
that harnesses the chariot of conquest - 
spreads the canopy cf empire; but ved 
hope that dweils in the sanctuary—th 
hope that watches by the sick bed, and 
kneels beside the tomb.—A society of eon, 
solation also: and what is that consnja. 
tion, and for what misery? Not the mise. 
ry of teverish hopes, and wicked passions. 
—not the misery of blasted ambition, and 

esigns of iniquity withered in the bud. 
—but the misery of the loss of those whom 
we have loved—the misery of those pangs 
of separation which blot from our eyes 
all the charm and fascination of life:— 
and the consolation which this institution 
presents, is commensurate (and I can say 
no more of it) to the agony of that dis. 
tress, 


ter. 


‘6 My lord, a few years ago, when I 
had the honour of presenting my senti. 
ments to this audience—at least, to the 
audience then present at our anniversary 
meeting ;—and, perhaps, I might. stilj 
almost use the expression, * this audi. 
ence ;’ for surely it is not impossible that 
many who then partook in our pleasure, 
and swelled our acciamations, are even 
now, though invisible to mortal eyes,watc!i. 
ing over the proceedings in whicli we are 
engaged :—but when I last had the honour 
of standing here to express my _ senti. 
ments, I ventured to anticipate a period, 
when, from the borders of remote rivers, 
and unknown lands, the delegates of kin. 
dred societies should crowd round us, to 
offer their homage to the parent insti- 
tution; and, in proof of that universal 
charity which we attempt to ditluse, to 
join in our common adoration of the God 
and Father of all mankind :—littie, how- 
ever, did I then imagine that we shout! 
so svon see the day when tliat antic- 
pation should begin to be accomplisi- 
ed, and accomplished, not (as 1 the: 
imagined) from the borders cr unknown 
rivers and distant regions, but accom- 
plished in the instance of that very na- 
tion with whom we were then in a state 07 
hostility, and a hostilty which appeares 
almost irreconcileable. Yes, my 19°C, 
we have been compared to conquerors, 
and our conquests have indeed outstr'p- 
ped those of any which history records: 
but, in this instance, we appear to act the 
part, not merely of adventurous, but o! 
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wise conquerors. Having widely extend. 
ed vur triumphs, we now proceed to conso- 
date the empire we have won. Having 
carried our bloodless victories to the extre- 
mities of the globe, we now return to con- 
firm and unite our powers nearer home, 
We strengthen its foundations, we secure 
its safety, by establishing a eorcial and in- 
‘imate sympathy witb our neighbour king- 
dom—our sister kingdom, I will rather 
call it—of France. 
Louis the Fourteenth, when he formed a 
confederacy with Spain, * The Pyrenees 
sreno more.” My lord, the British Chan- 
nel aud the Straits of Dover are no more ! 
The Alps and the Appenines are no more ! 
The mighty ocean between this country 
gid India is no more! Wh» has not follow- 
ed the steps of those who, warmed with 
he spirit of this imstitution, have gone 
fyeth to plant, in distant regions, the Chris- 
ian religion? Who has not followed the 
steps of Martyn? Who has not sympathiz- 
ej with his feelings ? Who has not traced 
,is sorrows and his sufferings, and felt al- 
most at home while weeping over his tomb 
ina strange land 2” 


The remainder of this animated speech 
was chiefly devoted to a survey of the vast 
motal improvement, and the rapid march 
of liberal epinion, for which the present 
reign has been justly celebrated. Mr. Grant 
cluded as follows :— 


“Let us not then shrink from our pur- 
tuit: let us be convinced that, in diffusing 
the Scriptures, we consult not merely the 
passing gratification of a moment, but the 
Jeepest, the most permanent, and the most 
comprehensive imterests of human na- 
lure.” 


The Hon. Charles Shore, son of the 
President, pointed out the improbability 
of the Society being subverted, either by 
internal or external causes. He re- 
marked ; 


“The only opposition which appears to 
meatall worthy of being thrown into the 
ipposite scale to that which contains the 
imount of your successes, is that which 
‘lature has provided in the pathless desert 
—he impervious forest, the icy mountain, 
andthe frozen sea ; opposition with which 
industry and civilization have in vain con- 
leuded, and by which the march of discove- 
'Y itself has been arrested ; and I express 
With confidence the hope, that wherever 
Uiscuvery shal] transgress those vast pri- 
Meval limits with which nature seems to 
have circumscribed the sphere of civilized 
“Ciety, this institution will be foremost in 
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its train to dispense the light of revelation 
tu the new regions Which may thus, in a 
manner, be summuned into existence,” 


Sir Montague Cholmeley, Bart., having 
moved thanksto the treasurer; the Rev. 
Samuel Wood, after a variety of observa- 
tions, described, in very animated terms, 
the character of ius country, (Ireland,) as 
ardent, generous, and capable of untolding 
itself to great advantage, under the means 
of moral cultivation: he adverted to the 
benefits already conferred upon Ireland, by 
the establishment of schools and Bible so- 
cieties ; and concluded by stating, that 
having been called upon to second a motion 
of thanks to the worthy treasurer,he should 
beg leare to do so by presenting to his lord- 
ship 15062, as a moiety of a legacy to the 
Society by an Irish lady, and he hoped, by 
the next anniversary, to be able to trans- 
mit 1500/. more. 


John Thornton, Esq. (the treasurer) 
fave a feneral statement of the Society’s 
accounts with a few pertinent remarks, 
and was followed by David Morier, Esq., 
his Majesty’s Consul-general, from France ; 
who observed, that he was happy, in being 
able to confirm the statement given of 
the favourable view entertained of this 
Society in France; and of the union to 
which it had given rise—a union which, he 
had no doubt, was established on a perma- 
nent basis. 


The Rev. B. W. Mathias, one of the 
secretaries of the Hibernian Bible Society, 
alluded to the impediments which have 
occurred to the operations of the Irish Bi- 
ble Society, by the late prevailing sickness 
and distress; notwithstanding which their 
funds had increased, since last year, no 
less than S40/. He particularly dwelt upon 
the importance of the New Testament ina 
the native Irish language, a large impres- 
sion of which has been struck off by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. He 
also gave his warm testimony to the sncie- 
ties which have so zealously and iaudably 
exerted themselves for the diffusion of edu- 
cation, and a knowledze of the holy Scrip- 
tures, among the poor in that country. 


The Rev. John Owen, after applauding 
the great exertions of Mr. Dudley,jand 
lamenting his absence, remarked, amidst a 
variety of observations, that, having been 
deputed by the Committee of the Society, 
to visit a portion of the continent, he con. 
sidered it his duty to bear his public testi- 
mony to the friendship, the zeal, the af- 
fection, with which their cause is espoused, 
and their agents are generally received. 
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«© The Society,” said he, ‘* may have ene- 
mies in France, (she is not without them 
in England.) but certain it is, that they are 
not tobe found among the liberal and en- 
lightened part of her population; and the 
work which has this day been laut upon 
your table, and the hands by which it has 
been deposited, sufliciently prove, that 
from the government of that country, it 
bas nothing like discountenance or hostility 
to fear. How warmly tts object 1s cherish- 
ed by Protestant communities, 1 need not 
say: but I cannot forbear adducing, as an 
instance of its approbation by certain Ca- 
tholics at least, the memorable lauguaye 
of the Pro-Vicar General of Constance ; 
when, on taking my leave of this venera- 
ble ecclesiastic, I desired to be informed 
what message I should bear to the mem- 
bers of the British and Foreign B.ble 
Society, ‘ Tell them,’ he replicd, ‘ we 
are one’” 


The honourable and reverend Gerard 
Noel (on moving thanks to the Scotch 
Presbyteries, Auxiliary Societies, &c.) 
said, ** I cannot avoid giving re-utterance 
to some, at least, of those feelings with 
which my heart has swelied during the 
progress of the present day. O, my lord! 
we have indeed met to hear tidings which 
have filled the bosoms of angels with un- 
speakable joy. We have met to hear of 
the wonderful works of that God, who, by 
the instrumentality of this institution, is 
diflusing his abundant blessings to a wretch. 
ed and benighted world. | declare, that, 
when I consider the sort of teelings elicited 
from the human heart on these occasions ; 
when f consider the range which this instt- 
tution takes through the world, am ready 
to look upon this meeting as a sort of house 
ef representation for the whole earth, 
where every nation has its representative, 
and among whcm we have seen the loved 
representative of Africa, who has just leit 
this room. 


“The motion put into my hands pro- 
poses that thisthanks of this meeting be 
siven to the numerous auxiliaries in Scot- 
fand, &c. Scotland having been noticed, 
astring has been touched, which vibrates 
most pleasantly; and | cannot, in justice 
to that country whence I have lately return. 
ed, but give vent to a few of those feelings 
which my residence there produced [| at- 
tended the meeting of a Bible Society 
in that very town from whence vou have 
rece'ved so many contributions from the 
beginning—L mean Glasgow; and it was 
in the very church of that respected friend, 


[June, 


in whose house I passed many a hap 

hour, whose voice not long since, in this 
very town, delighted the ears, and glad 
dened the hearts, of thousands who heard 
him; I allude to Dr. Chalmers: in the 
church of that respected individual [ was 
Withess to the expansion of the same kip. 
dred and blessed feclings which have thri). 
led the bosoms of my feliow-country men 
here. And I can bear my testimony that 
this institution, wherever it is founded 
elicits the same feelings, and produces the 
same results: binds man to man, and heart 
to heart, while it binds man to his God and 
Saviour. I found, during a residence of 
more than twelve months in Scotland, that 4 
stranger is Not a stranger there: he has 
but to touch this string of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and he finds me. 
lody in every heart, and a home in every 
house.” 


Dr. Macbride, Lord Almoner’s Reader 
of Arabic, and Principal of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, ‘ could not reconcile it to his 
scnse of duty, to decline bearing his testi- 
mony of approbation, and publicly express. 
ing his gratitude to God, for granting to 
these latter ages of his church the discove. 
ry of an instrument so simple, yet so efi. 
cacious, for evangelizing the world, and 
for the unparalleled success with which 
he has been pleased to bless it, during so 
many years. The same. sentiment, lic 
doubted not, pervaded every bosom in the 
assembly, and he trusted they would all 
retire resolved, with Divine assistance, 
to promote, at their respective homes, 
this sacred cause by more strenuous ex. 
ertions, and, especially, by more earnest 
prayer,”? 


Sir T. D. Ackland, Bart., in moving 
thanks to the President, invited the meet- 
ing by its acclamation, to testify the sense 
Which they entertained of his lordship’s 
valuable services, and to express the bap- 
piness that they felt, at seeing his lordship 
still able to appear among them, and still 
fresh, be would hope (amidst ail his infir. 
mities,) to carry on, for many years, that 
glorious work over which he bad so ably 
and successfully presided. 


The Hon. Thomas Windsor having ¢- 
conded the motion, Lord Teignmoutl 
briefiy replied, “ lam very sorry that my 
physical powers will only allow me to €% 
press, in very few words, my sense of tle 
honour you confer upon me.” 
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have any books toread. Withthat feeling 
Which frequently arises from extreme sut- 
fers pairs they rephed, * No! we 
want no books totead.? As the inquirer 


wo and Ges 
Was turning away, he againasked, * Would 
voutike to have some Bibles ?? They all 
exclaimed, ‘OQ yes! yes! bring us sume 
Bibies '’ 

* Tn a town with which I am connected, 
(Me. Noel added,) * a young man, whose 
conduct bad nearly broken the heart of his 
widowed mather, entered the army. The 
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reviment first went, L believe, to Malta.— 
is 

A little while afterwards, bis mother bac 

an opportunity of sendieg hima Bible. She 

did net hear again of her son tilithe reg 

ment returned, when she found that he had 


fallen in battle ty Amereca. But he ha 
~ P ! ; 
received see Bible at Malta, and it iad ded 
Lim to seriousness and reflection : 
cious habits were reformed, and his soul 
brow] {Cinto possession of substante: land 
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pense to the Society, exclusive of supplies 
cit Bibles, Testaments, Prayer-books, 
‘Tracts, graturties, Sc. ‘Vhey are cistribut- 
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Sco! ‘, 45: Nev Brunswick, 20 § Cape 
Br ‘ton, } . U; per Canada, il ; Lower Ca- 
nada,7; Afmica, 1; New South Wales, 2 
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In Ncewrounp.Lann, the Rev. J. Leigh, 
Miss: ary at Awilliingwate, reports, that 6 
the exertion of the inbabitants, the church 
and parsonagre-house are floished : the 
schocl aleois well attende and much be. 
nefit has resulted from the liberal supph 
( national school books, transmitted last 
bstacle to relivious iT. 
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represented tothe Governor the evils aris- 
Ing frond this periliiss'Oi, and entertain 
hope sthat the clause, which if ever requi- 
Bite forthe conductaf the fisheries, is stuvcea 
to be so no longer, will be repealed. —C n- 
sidcreble difficulties having arisen in pi o- 


meee: j ' ~. fever, ! a -_ >es . 
Curing tne requisite mnis tor the erection 
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of the neighbouring clergy should vis; t the 
if 
Vacalit settie nents every year. 


In pursuance of a plan recommended by 
the Beshop, tie Rev. J. Mitne has y sited 
the principal seitiements in New 8; RUS 
Wick. Grew exertions have been made 
piace the Nath oe School at St, J hats 
wt footior s and the Gove: 
Lieutenant Gene: al ed has actively su. 
pesmitended this and simiar estal dish. 
ments The ssiailanesien of Hampton and 
Norio having engaged to contribute as ty 
aos will allow, for tie establiss. 
» the Society have de ep. 
ned ta accede to their wishessand indulze 
ahope tid ther exampte will stimulate 
ether parts of Uhat extensive province 
similar cNertions.— Lie mission of St. A: 
lrews is vacated by the lamented death o! 
a venerabie messionary, the Rev. Same 
‘aachieins Ss, Who expired, worn down wii 
after a service of qyors 


Ny 
a permane 


as tieir me 


“ent of a mession 


AVL me firmities, 
lianibyvears. Notwithstanding lis gr 

ave, fic had been absent from bis duty: 

e Sunday the preceding vear. His fini. 
ral Was attended by an immense concourse 
of people of ad hen mimbations and ceser: 
tions te om the ner bourhood and tie shores 
oF America—At Cane Breton, the — 
sonity Che Rev. AH. Binney) regula 
Pprencues at Sidnev, and a }) ace six. Hiitles 
distant, three times on the Sunday; be- 
sides which he never fads of finding acon 
rreration on Wednesdays and Fridays. 
fie lias alsov: istted several remote parts 

toe ior aihs le 


pressed fora repetition of his services. 


and great avxiety has been ex 


Tiree schocimasters have been appoints 

the Society at different places, on his 

presentation ; and encouragement 1s lice 
« 

rpihe formation of a hew mission 

the assand, afi the inhabitants will c 


forward with suitable contributions. 


] he missions at Kingston and New Yi 
in Uppax CaNnanba, inerease in numoer 
epd resoectabihiry. B: oks have been sent 


s usual to Niagara for the Lodians ; butt 


a 
. ‘ . ; hs cae 
Mis ry op hat station, laments the ih 
possibiay of ding much for them at pre 
sehl, On accaunt os the dist tance of Tit 
settiements from N.agara. Mr, Seen, 


at Ancaster, bas benevolentiy devoted |) 
of bis time and exertions to them, his! 

. ° -. s { yf ts 
22 ce heince { mi ergliteen Wii « . ana ' ) 


hg ' al hat 
trested with success, as the annua d¢ 
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1819. ] Church Bl 
sms amount to one hundred,--A separate 
mission will be formed among the Indians, 

enever a suitable pe son can be procur- 

al 'The Rev. R. Polland has returned 
1 ame lis missionary Visits to Lake Erie, and 
coe Haver Thames, where he: as been em. 
one ed in preaching, baptizing, and disttt- 
Bibles, sermons, and tracts supphed 
churches are xbdout 
which the Society 


Mi 
ing 
the S diets F ur 
co be built, to ¢ ach of 
ohiers to cont! ibute 502, 
QOWER CANA DA, some of the i fis- 
es report, that the people of their 
nrhoods ave becoming more attach- 
to the services of the church, than they 
sear to have been before. The Hon 
) Rev. Dr. Stewart had arrived at his 
mission after a tet mporary absence im Eee ir - 
, curing which he collec’ ed ston Vite 
ble finds for bintding churches (see Chiist. 
Observ. for 1517, p. 340;) and his efiorts 
At Hatley, As- 


be successful, 
, and Shipton, great exet tions 


Af 


mise to 


, Muib orne 


are tnaking’ for erecting churches, and 
much anxiety is expressed for resident 
clergymen. At St. Andrews 150/. have 


been subseribed by the episespal int 
tants for a parsonage, and 45 acres of gicbe 
the churcii: a gr: 
been 
Booxs have been sent out as donations from 


1 bie 
have been given to 


4 
ar-school also has established --- 


the Socrety; and itis hoped soon ts erect 
achurch, and forma regular Protesiant 


parish, 
With the recent domestic transactions 

i the Society during the vear, our readers 
e already fully acquainted. “Phey will 

ejorced to find, that the increased ej- 
jorts of the Society are likely to be pro- 
Cuctive of very extensive and permanent 
cloct —The Bishop of Calcutta has digest- 
eda wise and benevolent plan for founding 
aculleye at that place, for promoting the 

slation of the Scriptures and the Li- 
‘urgy into the vernacular language of In- 
( of native mus- 
with a view to the dif- 
iusion of education and the light of Chris- 
Uanity in extensive regions, Lhe 
SUDO. confided to him by the Society some 

© since, is proposed to be devoted to this 
miect; to whieh the Society for promot- 
iy Christian Knowledge has munificently 
added an equal sum, in testimony of their 
sense Of the excellence of the measure 
nd to assist its accomplishment. 


ia, and forthe education 
iONaries an d at hers, 


those 


‘ 


wll 


SstoNanrt 


y Socreti;. 411 


Number the 
sermon, 
their 


mentioned in our last N 
Gloucester’s excellent 


We 


ee “ 
£5i5G)) of 


preached before the Society at last 
annual meeting, and pereee to this Ke- 
Hort, We have marked several passages 


from it, which we shail present to our rea 


ders ina future Nuniver. 


Among the inducements to assist the 
Society’s projected exertions in I fnalia, his 


ry y ' = 
lordship forcibly poimts out the meek de- 


gradation of the natives of tiat country, 
corroborating his assertions with compe. 
tent authormes, aud  particelarly Mr. 
Grant’s ** Observations on the State of So- 


crety biects of 


Great 
mber (p 


. 4 ~ . ~ 
amony the sisiaue ou 
a ee ee i is ae 
Broan,” mentioned inourtas' Nu 


‘ ‘ ! } - 
320 Indeed, the whole discourse ts hiph- 
' sacevaatala misel areeresat etit. ¢ | | b} & 
°V SCaSONaAWIO ANG mmportan ,a#ha aoudiy So, 


op accaunt of the e salted sanc'ion under 


which it is presented to the werld. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting was held on Tues- 
the 4th May, cil Freemasons’ Hall 
owded to excess: and a 
the members of the So- 
adm Lord 


rook the cl ait’, anc 


dav, 
The 

. + 
srCat 
ciety could 
Gambier, 


hath was ct 
number of 
Ssioh, 


mot pra 


the Jaina 


opened the meeting by a short address.—~ 
His tord-lip read a letter fromthe Bishop 


oft Gio 5 © ay al his 
qt,n cleatiee t hy ; Ge lommiqweadct fis f 
ye agules o 1S diocese aepriveag bihihh O 


he pleasure of attending the meeting. 


micester regret thal 


’ s! pa a ° 4 
The proceedings of the vear have heen 


so multifarious, and the intellbpence em. 


braced so w.de a circle, that it was fous d 
impracticable to bring more thao an ab- 


stract of the Report before the meeting. — 
hat abstraci, however, contained so many 
important detais, that it occupied nearly 


two hours 


The reer of the year had been nearly 
expenditure had reached 


Cc 


»O00/. and the 
i 
! 


Wolabin a fe W hundre d pounds of thie imcome, 


The inc ime of the pre ceding year was 
nearly 25,000/ : there had, therefore, been 
aninecrease of no ss than SUGOl in the 


eepth year. The tncereased 
ture jn the department of 


been nearly 6.00/ 


ninet expendi- 


missions lad 


were moved or second. 


Wim. Deal. 


The resolutions 
ed, respectively—by the Rey. 
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wy, ot Clapham, the Rev B. W. Mathias 
ot Dublin—Mr. Wilberforce; the Rev. J. 
W. Cunningham, of Harrow—the Rev, 
Hfeary Davies, one of the chaplains of the 
fiast bidia Company on the Bombay esta- 
biesh mest: the Res. Dr. Hamilto: , Tectur 


t Ku ctophe r we fl ehand—the Rev W. 
dar Sit, of Cotchester; the Rev. Charles 
stneon, of Cambridge—the Rev. Ro P. 


Boacheraf lof Bluoham, Be dfordstire ; the 
Rev. Lewis W “Y, cf Stanstead— he As- 
sistant Secretary - tne Suc rety ; and the 
fic V Daniel WV ilso: 
These resolutions embraced the chic 
ceedings of the year, as detailed in the 
Report; and gave the different speakers 
an epportunity. Of impressing’ on the mem- 
bers the priscipal topes which the Report 
presented for their consideration. 

I! is not in our power to aliot a sufficient 
space foreven an abstract of the d flerent 
addresses, delivered on this and similar oc- 
casions; but the publication of the Report 
wiil furuish us sinh an opp mrtans ty of de. 


tathioe the peme pal features of the S Socie- 


ty’s procecdings Carin: e the last year— The 


collection at the sermon and public mect- 
por, with a donation of 50/., amounted to 


DD 
TAN , 

a? ' 

aDdutt o4Ul. 


PRAYER-BOOK AND HOMILY SOs 


CIFNIY. 


he aight read at the last meeting 
stated the progress of the Society, which 
cae oti the pastvear,d:stributed 10 435 


At) 


Prover-bovks, including 15 in Greek, 48 in 


Afuirs——Cufic of Good flojiemDomestic. 








i 
| June 


French, and nearly £00 in Hindoosty: tine 
Also 1117 Ps salters, 514 volumes of Hoy . 
lies, 28,150 Tracts of ditto, and 1,325, 
pies of f-ie Articies Astothe funds of th 
Socety, the receipts for the past year Were 
9.1412 95 Tal. ind ‘he expenditure 2 45 
10s. OL which bas left the treasure; abou 
40/. a ficreat : beside which, tite ai 
lee are oGer ehpayemeuts to the alnuunt 
of 7: GL more. 


Oy 


In additian to the above publieatio, 
the Soci ty have translated, and are; é. 
inten, the Honiutiy upon read a 
scriptures, in modern Greek, Italian, § 
nish, and German. They are also print 
the three first Homibes Cinchadine tha: 
the Scripturys) inthe Welsi an nT Manis 
lane te: ures, anc are prey dal ing transiat 
iD several others. 


rc 


Ol) ) 


The annual sermon, which was ore ¢: 
frreat interes! and animation, was preac! f 
by the Rev D Wailson, fiom - Pine ii 14 
16. As ve unde Stand it wall apiear fror 
the press with the Report, we stall o 
give the beads of tat presen’. First, ‘| 
commendation bestawed on the churcei, 
the tex! ; inwhich Mr. Wiison consilered 
—t. The nature of the church--2 Lis div. 
nits (the house of God, the church of the lic. 
ing God) and— 3 its Oflice, te prliar 
ground of the truth Secondly, ihe mag 
tude of the truth which is entrusted to its 
custody; nameiv, the mystery of the fait, 
God manifested in the flesh, &e,  Vhe third 
head was devoted toa ferences drawn from - 
these topics, relative to our conduct indivi 
vidually im tte present period of the churc! 











VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. ui 


FOREIGN, 
fare o¢ Goov HNope.—Accoints some 
time since srrived of an insurrection by the 
Calfves against the British Goverament — 
Wartial law has since been proclaimed in 
those districts m which the rebellions par. 
ties were carrying on their depredations,— 
Alb the troops that ¢ uid be spared find 
been embarked for the corn districts, to 
suppress the imsurrection, A few lives 
have been fost in partial skirmishes, but no 


: . 1. Onarre . ee ore 2tottarnmnr & 
« rious a PeHePONs Os are entertamned ree. 


eels of commiseration, 


tines, we grieve to say, to produce ars 
pid accumubation of the stock od manual 
tured goods, and great consequent distress 
in some of our manufacturing districts — 
‘Lhe weavers, in some districts, have % 
the same time been endeavourmg 
procure additional wares from their en: 
piOvers, who are themselves equally he 
. ‘The worknie! 
buvse aiso wie meetings, and « reulated 
addresses, nd presented petitions ek: 
PESSING of their wants and suffering 
heir language is strong and interope- 
bat we are happy to report (4 
as yet occurred which thres 


j 
, ’ 5 ii, 
oer. 6 ; 


+ ewe 
. 


« 
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ht have been expected, the sufferers 
‘aq to have been taught by some of 
oe leaders to attribute all their mise 
Er an inadequate parliamentary repre- 

ajiowof the country, It 1s to be la- 


ved that they should be thus led to 
up theism sufferings to an imagina. 


source; fur were they to gam their ob- 
) of parhamentary reform, their high 
sised hop s of benefit from the measure 
a ly issue am the bitterest disap. 
spent. Their want of sufficient) em. 
nent and fall wages evidently arises 
1, causes Which neither the executive 
the fegishative body can sudderly or 

fyremove; and all that can fairly be 


st % 


yoect ad trom the viscom of the leeista- 
ture isa gradual alleviation of the exis peg 
ssure, by means (and fit’ means, we 
doubt not, may be devised for that pur- 
tot am aan lioration of the pour laws, 
lofa system of education which shail 
ceive to train the marutacturing and ta 
ring classes, to provident and religious 
Jos. In the mean time, much severe 
stress is felt—distress which st is much 
rtoturm to the purposes of disafllec- 
vthantoremedy. ‘The weavers of Car- 
neon to be sent to the North Ame- 


ai pat 
ec lommes—a scene for Which thes 

1 Fi } 

hits ef fife must have rendered them 


at. 6 We trust that wiser heads t! 


. i ‘ i 4 
\ le will he able to co F2 rive, al i St, 
sme pathative of the severiyv of the pres- 
soe they now experience, until the revival 


meree shall have restored the Coun: 


uy toa more prosperous conditton, 


The financial state of the country has 
een amply discussed in parliament. “Phe 
Mosncellor ofthe Exch gqaer has submitted 

® flouse of Commons a SeLICS ¢ { reso. 
"Hons on the supject, of winch the t llow- 
o's the substance -—That simce the war 

'iS1s, taxes have expired or been rennt- 
ied tothe amonnt of 18,000,000. per an- 
Wy that by the consel dation of th 34 4- 

and Jrish revenue: Sy a charge of 
1,009.47 21 jer snnam (bx ie the aqicunt 
e Liish expenditire beyoud the teve- 

‘) has tallen upon Great Brita; that 
Cestimated expenditure « f the veur ex. 


| ' . =f 
a | thie revehtie hv 15,500,0002. and th). { 


que rey the sipkieg besad be te Donat 
“OU OGOL the realexecssafrevenue above 
Ken tures ts but 20.0.0 04; that so 
fund uppbleable to the discharve of 
tional debt, is tet sufficient to pro. 
‘Tor the mamcenanee of pe bie credit, 
iord aor sp ct of fatore ve het, bs 

ies i ry rapid reduction of the exist. 
Cobt > and that notless than 5 G00,G00/, 
hum will suliee for those purposes ; 

My toby, that with a view 


).] Public Afairs—Domestic. 


1 
clear strp: 
above the expenditure tram 2 O0U GUL! to 
5,000,0U0/ the ampasivon thew taxes, to 


‘ ae se gyi ; rer . 9 
the aupmorunt Ui 2,YVUU, YUU. ius Wr Us lilt iice- 


cessary, 


The truth of these statenk as nla 
as figures can make it; and the milerence 
grounded on thenie=nampeiy, that, | 
thines considercd, new taxes lave beceme 
whichis: ensabie—meseenis to be ver sre! ral! 
admitted fk ois € pra is pi t a 8 ula 
real surplus revenue of 5 GOO UI will do 
lar more for the purpose of reducng the 
debt, aod Ree pny wp mubl.c credit, than a 
nominal skier found of much biegwer 
amount counceractcd by annual | e The 
ony assivnable use ft a sikiow fund thus 


/y ‘ ‘ . 
nuliified Wits operations, appears to be to 
. . , ‘ . } + 
mebne he vation, by a placebo, te submit 

ee 2 nf ;, - 
to sacrifices which they mpht uot so wale 


lingly have borne but tor some fancied 
greatedect which a sum thus spprepriat 
ed was caleolated to proauce beyond t! 
same sum apphed in the ordinary ade — 
People. were pleased to find that old debts 
were paving off, without considering 
hew ca ;t0 alm Ss an canal i c 
the seme moment « racteds; wii 
Mmiaciiec ‘ POoCumMea t r be thy cr 
lia d, wi fwas thas e1 : 
meer the debt with tbe . : i 
of very cousidcrable ex: tot t 
sutwiile the necessiy « iO@W U3 ; 
adauited, the difficulties in the wav of im. 
posing them, heavily burdcncd as the coun. 
try already is, are tery great Phe pro. 
}? seq taxes are to by pec Goth reser WoO . 
inait, British spuits, tobace>, catiee, co 
coa, tea, and pepper. | Chancellor o} 
the Exchecuer, contrary to wencial expec. 
tation, has foued ititis Ssary to reaguire 


} , ‘ ve ’ 
Oy the Cc PiPaharsvedy si 


mirllons; which cireumstance, with the 
ail ial s stemeint toaatt is is 4 Le { lavt 
joan Gur & the pea (except possibly 
s melhing forrepsvingmhedgioh ad 

bas bad a favouralle effect an lie Mu 
bey arkhet, ana S { ; ‘ 
mrice of stocks, Me Van CBr st 

G hie ¢Y mcome o bi <i ‘ H ae ‘ 
mili osand tie de ‘ i t 
ot debr, a ab sinks ; ai] » mil 
han the two 4 bats ‘ s, wihs 
the three mil] : 4 the new 
taxes, will eoto ft , ‘ tun 
aheretrenct + Ve ul - EU 
rent exypers ul , i 

t tn @ ay Cc aatit S$ ia ‘ \ PRE 
army, Huss, Gin ~ and siatscellas 


Ceparuip nte. 
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434 Eccles? 


‘oduced into parliament 
enlistment of B: tesh Sui 
rvice ihe mmediate 
“t the cagerness which 

ron entering 


mm South 


arisen ona bill i 
to prevent the 
jects in foreign set 
countera¢ 


onorectis to 
! 
Spew 


has tor some time 
the ranks of the popular 
America Without professing to enter itito 
letails of the question, we Cann birt 
measure (which 
hres with 


naitself 
party 


the « 
that the 


vive OU opin mY, 
our trea 


indeed we are bound by 
Spain to adopt) is fiir, as the restriction, 
though happening at the moment to press 
narticuial ‘ly in one quarter, 
rg » that it is wise, as tend- 
embroiwhag 0 mirvelve Ss 
ith fas cign qu and that to those of 
uiation who oitt he most mmmedi- 
ected by it, it is humane, as it wiil 
their being made, as Mais 
tte been made, the dupes of rash 


1 3: Lio keen 
ended inthe Keen. 


is general, and 


sak rut 
Mes to prevent our 
nai 
arPress 5 
our pep 
ately uffe 
prevent 

have of | 


expecialt 


foo 


is,which have 
est disappointment. 
ep made in the Honse 


A motion has be 
rating tyes 


of OB rds, for al ro 


oaths administered under the 


such pa wtS ty 


authority vi 


LESIASTICAL 


Edward Valpy, Scuth Wal- 
Mary V. Nortolk, - presenta. 
tion of the Ba. of Noewich, to whom it had 
lapsed, in consequence of ‘the Corporation 
of that city not having agreed to the nomi- 
pation of an incumbent, 

Kev Henry Denny Bi 
Arendear Onry of Suffolk. 

Pfeony ard Rev. George 


Rev. 
sham St 


rners, LL.B.tothe 


Pellew, 


Lasing 


Jam es Thomas Holloway, Stanton- 
in¢heath R. Satop. 

ple Mr. Piman, alternate 
preacher at the Magdalen. 

Rev. James Cumming, North Ruseto 
with Hardwick and Setchy R. Nortolk. 

tev. T. B Sver, Little Wratting Rh. 


EOF a4) Yr 
cvenl S 


Suf- 
foli 


j 
Rev. John Sympson Sergrove, LL E. 
Cesioep KR. Rene. 

Hior, and Rev John Neville. 
Anion R. and mediety of Holveston, 
folk, and Ottley R. Suffolk. 

dward Bolwar, Sall R. Norfolk. 
kev. George Bythesen, Freshford R co. 
Qann 21 Q # 

Key tienry Anthony Pye, Harvington R. 

ceser, 


Blederman, M.A.,Lianvihan- 
Fiirmstone R es Glamorgan. 


VIA. Berch 
Nur- 


Rev 


t> 
BMC’ N 


Rev.W.A. Lyre, Stillingtieet V.co, York. 
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Sth and 


toe the a 


the acts of the oUth Of Char] 
eclaration “famet ses ! 

and the to vocation of sa) iG 
but witheut success.—The Un itarian nar 
also have pre sented Peuublions ty +i 
ment; andl Mr. Smith tias obtaing d \. 
fora bill, ta sanction the OP ional amy. 
ofsuch parts of the marriage se | 
theslooical 


rs) TT? 
« . 7 = > . 5S ! 
as reiate 


Stantiation, 


Ve 


VICe ase 


their tenets, tyr , 


travene 


t 

errors eo ame, Oe n 

otnad ther Presa f arty On Teneragl Prine). \. 
ples. and partly onthe indulgence aff in... | 
to J ‘4 ae anid e) (ARO Ts, 18) the mode of 
COMPECIIIN Marriages, 

We are greatly rejoiced to find ¢, : 
gly Sreaear at Pa . me > 4 ere ™ ’ ; 
+ eager cations made ty parhament, tise 
the state of the chartered sethools inf . 
land, of which we bad seme time singe, 
casion to camplain, ts much pMproved. qu! E 
th 9 future i} Ered) more A oad rc likely « . 
be effected With fess money The i 

+ y } - , é . 
tance of ada ner every hie Sto. stimulus 19 9 K 
the aT ietinere f on a a ae t 
CHO PTOLTEess CGRUCAT ION th that Country, 
we are gwlad to percetve ’ beeing to be full _ 
. = ? - > ? . , : . , 
acnnowieareea mb every quarter, 

oO - a 


PREEERMENTS. He 


Rev. William Siulmon, Tudeley V. Ke, i . 
i 


with the chapel ot C ane! annexe ad. : 
Hon. and Rev. Joho Neville, A M., one ah 
of the chaplains in ordinary to the Prince said 
Rerent, 1 ag 
Rov. Tames T. Law, a prebernd in Lich. yale 
ficld cathedral, wce Corne, deceased ye 
Rey. Isaac Bons: all sA M. Cemmes R. c0. is - 
Monts: Mery, cice Becies, deceased, 4 “s 


Rev. W. i Quick, Newton St. Cyres \. 
Devon. Py 
Key 


Rey Owen Davis, Humberston V. co. by Mine 
Lincoln R nd 
Rev. Thomas Hallward, M.A. Stanton eh 
in the Walds R. co. Nottingham, ¢' *g 


Rev. Henry Rolis, Barnwell St. Andre: ¢ 
. 28h§ 


R.co. Nor 


thampton, 


Rev Themas Wright, LL B. Greetham es 
R.eco, Lincoln, i 
Rev Orlando Manley, St. Peter's perpe- D. 
tual cure, » Dartmouth 
Rev. ‘ft. Irving, Harewo: od V. co. York, ; : 


wice Watts, deceased. 
> P ¥ Teste s 

Rev. Dr. Robertson, Clifton R. West) 
moreland 





Rev. Mr Russell, Dunning church and so" 
parish, co. Perth. Rey 

Rev. G. Hart, chaunter of the diocese (Ga ,” 
Limerick, appointed to the union of te a 
parish of Castlebar, vice Rev. J. 


ton, who exchanges, 


ehur 


W Farou 





, Prd Pee > ae ) Pi is et » 
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vv T. G. Ackland, M. A. St. Mil- Rev. Rdward Paske, M.A, Creeting St. 


WT F Brend-stieet, at dost Margaret’) Peter, attas West Creeting R. eo, Suffolk. 
sb. 4 Bs: P unied RR. wee Crowthe ry, 6i@e Kev Woalham Pows l, 8.)). Ragland i 
a ced Lilande: ny Vo co. Monin uth; 
any , y John Kingdon Cleve, D.D. St. Rev. Richard bE. Counor, St. Anne’s 
bins nee Ro Exeter. Shandon, Caik. 
oa Rey, Welivam P swell, M A. Ragland and Rev Robert. FP. Scale, Bo A Kingswear 
mUN ’ nny dnatedn VV. co Monmout! . perpetual curaev, co, Devon 
C poy Charles Penrice, M A. Smatiburgh liev E. Powys, jun. Bucknall and 
Vo orf il nali R. co. Stafford, 
q 

,' Fas. tH White, Tewkesborv V, CO. Rev. Hemy ¥ FES, Ot. Cuthbert’s R. in 
i rv Koaierhbt, resivned the eitv of Y. 

" é has LU bey, AM. Cranham, Rey Thomas Forster, M A. avicar cho 

Bisnoo’s Ohendan  lsesex ral of Hereford cathedral. 
‘ Lic i How LAM. Denbieh R. Rev. Evan Duvies, All Saints R. Dor 
sb " Rov, Granvidig Leveson Goucr, M A. chester, vice Brver, dec. 
‘ ‘ oS Vichael Pontesst Ro Cornwalt. 7, Rev. Joho Brewster, M.A.Greatham WV 
i WE Soarke, MA. to aprebend of Durham, ace his father, 
cunedeal and Savetham R. Norfolk, Rev. Benedict Chapman, M A. Ashe 

hess Dey, Cis irles Brune Henville, M.A. Bed- R E.ssex,. 


yon R. Hants. Rev, William Gimimngham, M A. Bratton 
Rey. Henry Law, Downham R. near Fleming Ro co. Devon, 


aa F Rev. Ebenezer Morris, Lianddaror P, 
at 4 new, Toho) Wonter, Birdforth perpetual co. Brecon . 
ek ., oo York, wee Wuytehead, de- Rev. Frederick Ricketts, M.A. Si 

St. James. RK 
Hf. J. Todd, M.A. appointed by his Rev. Henry Banfather, Sprowston and 
ie Abp. of Canterbury, one of the Great Plumstead curacies, eo. Norfolk, 
ssoreachers in Canterouryv cathedral. Rev. Christopher Mason, Bruisyard per- 
R ‘. j }> Whitaker, LL L). Blackt Durhe f tun Cti:rTacy, cc N rfid! ; 
\ , cv Lancaster. Son J. Hii ) M. A. Tingewicxe R P 
Key Wolham Lak > Baker, M.A. Har- Bucks 
ave rectory, Ca. Northampton, wice Mar- Rev. Mr. Covan, Congresbury V. co, So- 
a ,resigued, merset, wec Simpson, ¢ ase 
AO, Rev, Wim. H. Harlock, AM. Dedham Rev. ¢ re Glover, M. A. Billine‘ford 
Si} he Iss X. Vic Pavilor, dec. R. « N: yi 
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** Ht I b. S¥¢ r, Dv . Gre eat v\ rating Ii, i y. € r J Ij i: gr tt, li ( irer ( } 
Lif eo suffolk Si. J sme ?s, Can , 
?- kev Rdward Andrew Daubenny,Hamp- Rev. Andrew Bell, DD. a prebend of 
sini feeand Stawell Ro co. Gioncester. Westminster 
' Kev Rebert Earl, Minster Lovel V. Rev. Thomas Walker, 3 mA y t 

_ .Osford of Featherstone, ai Wun ‘ 
: Kev © N. Mitchell, M A. Lanrothal V. Rev. Charles Lacy, B.A. Tring and Wig- 
fen 0) Hereford. rington CC, Hert 

ai how. Robert Hamond, AT A. East V. anid meV Jam gs Croft. M. A. Saltwood kh 
em Gvionthorpe Koco. Nortolk with Hythe an te 
tii Kev, Jolin Piancis, St. Mildred and All Rev. H, Mears, M.A. Hartley Wintnes 
iatias 5 Kk. Camerbury, ec Whitaker, dec. V. flants. 

Rev. Arthar Matthews, B ». to a pre- Rev. J. Jones, Eurley on Hill V. Rat- 
etiam ‘aOR ’ i J ; 
wit cd stalin Hereford cahedral. land. 

Bev Samuel Curlewss Lord, B.A. West Rev. HL. S. Plumtre, M.A. Eastwood R. 
itty: g im Veeco. Norfolk Notts 

orks iv. G. Liornby, Bury, R. co. Lancaster. Rev. Join Fisher Clarke, canon reside 
YORE tev Charles Davy, M.A Combs and tiary of Salisbury cathedral ; and next day 
or at [ ‘Ro with Darmsden annexed, co. installed in the pre bend of Forthiueton and 


bee 


— ev John Mathew, MA. Reepham St. Rev, Rebert James Carr, vicar oi 
cin Rowith K aka co. Norfolk Brighton, a p resend at Salishury 

— ta. Corbet Tlue, B. DD. Brandeston, Rev. Thomas Spencer, M. A. “Winkfield 

were fs Deaaston BB. ca Northampton. R. Wilts. 

ssid Y iiem Moore Harrison, Cley- Rev. Ceorge Feaver, M.A. Sydling St. 

aie a. co, Devon. Nicholas V. Dorset, 
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Rev, F Howes, South Walsham St. Ma- 
ry V. Nortedk, 


Res W. S. Beadley, vicar of Timber: 
» Chard Vand to the prebe 
mbe,at Wells 

Witham Griffis, chaplain to Piy- 
Dock ‘ eri. 

Win EErote, the Livings of 


, ' 
‘barn. co» Northumbertana, 


na of 


Pimoerse 
Key, 

Motria 
Kev 

Sim 
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Rev. tT sary }? yader, Tei A. H mwne R. 
Surrey, vice Grindlay, deceased. 

c 2 : 51 * ‘ 

Rev George Pearson, MOA. St. Olave’s 


perpetual curacy, €t Chesier. 
Rev W. B. Weoth, M.A. Vottenhoe V. 
co. Bedtord 


ig C8 {261 GENTS. 
? Dis - ral vr b 

Rev. Edward Valpy, B. D. Thwaite p 
Norfolk. 

. . WAT unos ; 

Kev Jimes vy ard, D.D Burligham 
St. Peter R. co. Norfolk, 

Rov. J. Hoole, Posnton St. Peter gad 
. j x / ithe 
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Rev. John H 
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mn Rand Monk sobam R. Sufiblk. 


ridge with Metton, Norfolk, 
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DISPENSATIONS, 


des Groome, M A. Earl 


v. Philip Hudson, BoA. Ailmerion p 


Runton near the sea annexed, q: 


R. Lockey, 


M. A. Llanwarn R 


Rev. Juin Davidson, Washington Rico. with Mach Dewehurch V. co. Hereford, 
Disham Rev. Robert Clifton, M.A. toa hold Mar. 
Rev, Eimnnd Snettigue, Michactstow RR. con R. Gloucestershire, with St. Nichu! 

co. Cornwall, vice ‘Vverh, c ised RV ster. 
Rev. Robert M. Miller, M.A. Dedham Res. Juin Risley, Thornton RB. with Ash. 

Vv, FisseX. ton, i. €O MMO; thapy tess, 

eatescahedingte! 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

1S M.; Araperer; anda Memorr of the Rev YF Ny Scruraror; J. DL, 
paper on Christian Cheerfulness, Dave becn received, and wre Ubuer Considera! 

Jhe communication of A Ferexnn vO Retictovs AnnNiversarres hag heen 
mitted to the parui€s Ciile Ay sunucerned 

A Correspondent savs, “he is sorry he has reason to complam? of our conduct, 
having resiewed a Poem of his publishcod a cons:derabie tame since, and that ©! 

»} t tog on 9 ave Rac } 9? 2. 1.44 , 4 . ae oF 2 ae { . oe ee = 

aciaim to :ustice at OUP HANCS,” toa i Consiant reacet Ca OUP DUODNCEe n 
its first Number toche present time.” and as “amember and defender ef ou 
rable national church.” Ve shonid be sorry to displease any gentleman thy 
cumstanced, especialy whet he tpt Is taour cendour,”? and States triage * it 
yet too late to do him justice 7? LY however, he withtura te the “© Bregraphical J 
tionary of ving Authors,” | ublished i] ue wal find alist of memes ef fromi 
to ten thousand existing writers, eactiol whom hes published im his time, from 
twentvor thimy works; our correspondent bomseif apnears, from this fist, to 
published two before the one in question. Now, as we have only room for one or two, 
or at most three, eviews, each: we cannot conceive how there can be any 
‘claim? to our achveving imposs:) ont 








